FOREWORD 


Retailing worldwide has been in turmoil the past number of years, with forecasts ranging from optimistic 
to business as usual, to slow growth and many more views. One thing though all economists are in 
agreement is the fact that it has been difficult to do any predictions at all. Economists have been more 
wrong than right and opinion polls have reached a new low with correctness. The retail and business 
environment has however been overshadowed by world politics — which directly impacts on the retail and 


business environment. 


The polls all predicted that Hillary Clinton will become the next — and first female- president of the USA. 
In the end all the polls were wrong and Donald Trump was elected as the next president- by a comfortable 
margin. This immediately led to widespread speculation and uncertainty in the business world which 
placed a damper on spending, business confidence and the general business outlook. It may be to soon to 
express optimism in this regard but there are a few reasons why Donald Trump may be just what the free 


world needs. Some thoughts that have surfaced include the following: 


- For the first time a non politician has secured the position as president of the USA. Many see this 
as a turning point in politics as all over voters are tired of empty promises of politicians. 

- The next president is a business man with lots of business acumen which is what the free world 
needs if the economy is to be kick started 

- The people that will surround the new president will be experts in their respective fields and not be 
political lackeys. 

- If Hillary Clinton were to have become president it would have been more of the same and this was 
a road that was already well travelled 

- Placing the USA economy first will have a major impact on other countries but will see that there is 


a movement to real economic growth and development. 


The world will have to wait and see what will happen in the next few months, but one thing that is clear is 
that it will not be business as usual. Africa for one will have to become more accountable if they want to 
receive any more handouts from the USA. It would seem that the new presidency will want to see what 
the funds will be used for , and if these goals are met and managed well. It may just be what is needed in 


Africa as well to ensure more economic growth and poverty alleviation. 


There may even be an escalation in populism in Europe as a result of the results in the USA elections and 


France, Spain, Italy and even Germany may be in line for some surprises in the near future. 


As academics we need to be aware of these changes and adapt our own ways to incorporate these 
changes in a positive and constructive way. It will be very exciting and interesting from a business and 
academic perspective to see what the future 3 to 6 months hold as Donald Trump establishes his own 


unique and refreshing approach to government as a business. 


It is our responsibility to monitor and report on these changes in the business environment and to give 
direction to students, businesses and other institutions as these changes manifest itself in the business 


world. The changes happening today will be the new norm of tomorrow! 
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ABSTRACT 





Due to regular changes in leadership, the 157 year old Durban Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
was steadily losing membership and found itself having to justify its existence to its membership 
and other stakeholders. In order to remain relevant, it was necessary for the Chamber to rethink 
its strategy and to reposition itself. A literature review was conducted to establish what strategies 
could be implemented in a repositioning exercise. Due to the paucity of academic literature on the 
subject, an empirical study was conducted using a survey which was administered electronically to 
all members of the Chamber. A total of 346 members participated in the study. The results clearly 
showed that whilst members were generally satisfied with the services offered by the Chamber, there 
were aspects of the marketing mix which needed improvement. The main recommendations were 
that information services needed to be more relevant to address member needs, pricing changes 
needed to provide value for money, parking needed to be improved, promotions needed to be relevant 
and an integrated marketing communications strategy needed to be implemented. This study makes 
a unique contribution in that other chambers of commerce have a reference point from which to base 


their repositioning strategies. 
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Organisations operate in dynamic business 
environments that constantly undergo change, 
largely due to peaks and troughs encountered in the 
business cycle. Changes in the economic, social, 
political and technological environments also 
contribute to the fluctuations encountered in the 
business cycle, making it critical for organisations 
to respond to the changes in order for them to 
remain relevant. The economic recession of 2008 
was one of the most severe recessions since the 
Great Depression, which resulted in the failure 
of many organisations (Braun and Latham 2012). 
They found that the main reasons for the failure of 
companies were the lack of strategic planning, not 
being able to anticipate changes in the business 
cycle and not responding appropriately. 

Lacho and Brockmann (2011) point out 
that chambers of commerce and industry have 


existed for as long as commerce has been 
practised. Business owners, trading partners, 
and other members of the business community 
work together to create governance structures 
to regulate the behaviour of business and to 
provide a unified voice to protect business from 
threats from unscrupulous traders, customers 
and illegitimate government/political pressure. 
Whilst chambers of commerce are intended to 
protect businesses, they themselves have to be 
responsive to the changes affecting them as a 
“business” entity and their stakeholders. The 
Durban Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
(DCCI) was established in 1856 under the Natal 
Law Act 31, making the organisation 157 years 
old at the time of the study. The DCCI had seen 
many changes in its leadership, in terms of its 
constitution, the President of the Board changed 
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every two years and due to turnover regular 
changes in the position of Chief Executive Officer 
(CEO), made it exceedingly difficult for the 
organisation to implement its strategies. Further 
to this, decreasing membership numbers and the 
constant pressure exerted by all stakeholders for 
the chamber to identify what benefit and value 
it added threatened its sustainability. In order to 
remain relevant, it was necessary for the DCCI 
to rethink its strategy and to reposition itself. 
Boyne and Meier (2009, p.844) define 
corporate repositioning as “moving into new 
markets, seeking new sources of revenue, 
developing new products, and altering the 
mission and image of acompany”. Organisational 
recovery is possible if the senior management 
team are able to predict/react to significant 
declines in the performance of their organisations 
and implement meticulous turnaround strategies 
(Braun and Latham 2012). Repositioning an 
organisation may include actions such as: senior 
management replacement, financial control 
with cost management initiatives, a human 
resources strategy to reduce the workforce, and 
a marketing strategy to highlight product and 
market diversification (Chathoth, Tse and Olsen 
2006). Braun and Latham (2012) in support, were 
firmly of the view that one of the most significant 
approaches for repositioning an organisation 
is the alignment of the marketing function 
within the repositioning strategy. Variations and 
amendments made to the marketing mix are key 
success factors in an organisation’s repositioning 
strategy (Ellickson, Misra and Nair 2012). There 
are many approaches to applying marketing and 
marketing principles to reposition organisations, 
including the Crompton (2009) repositioning 
dimensions, Hegde and Panikar’s (2011) 
repositioning strategies and Carr, Muthusamy 
and Owens’s (2012) framework for repositioning. 
Whilst strategies exist for repositioning 
businesses and other organisations, there 
was no literature or frameworks to guide the 
repositioning of a chamber of commerce. The 
paucity of literature posed a problem in terms of 
what approach or framework should be used to 
reposition the DCCI. Based on the nature of the 
activities of the DCCI, this study used the tried 


and tested marketing mix also known as the 4Ps 
of marketing which was introduced by McCarthy 
in 1960, as a framework for repositioning the 
chamber. The 4Ps approach focuses on the needs 
of the customer, and promotes and delivers the 
right products at the right place at the right 
price. In order to address the problem, a detailed 
literature review was conducted followed by 
a survey of DCCI members to establish what 
elements of the marketing mix could be improved 
to reposition the DCCI and restore its image in 
the eyes of its membership. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


A literature review contextualises a study 
within the body of existing knowledge in order 
to solve the research problem. In the event that 
the literature cannot solve the problem, the gaps 
in the literature provide a starting point for an 
empirical study. This literature review will 
concentrate on the key areas identified in the 
introduction, namely strategy, repositioning, 
repositioning strategies, and the marketing mix. 


Strategy 


The purpose of every business is to make a 
profit and to be sustainable over its lifetime. 
Strategy and strategic planning are tools used 
by businesses to ensure profitability and their 
long-term survival. More than three decades 
ago, Porter (1979) defined strategy as charting 
a clear course of action and direction setting 
for an organisation in order to achieve a 
desired state in the future. Strategic thinking 
is the competitive response that organisations 
undertake to remain profitable in turbulent 
environments characterised by constant change 
(Papadimitriou, Apostolopoulou and Dounis 
2008). Hough et al. (2011) describe strategy as 
a well-documented roadmap for an organisation, 
defining the mission, vision and direction of the 
organisation, with the objective of maximising 
an organisation’s strengths and minimising the 
strengths of its competition. It is evident from 
these definitions that strategy is about planning 
in the present to survive environmental changes, 
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make adjustments when necessary in order to 
remain ahead of competitors and continue to be 
profitable in the future. 

Strategies need to be flexible in order to adjust 
to change. In the current business environment, 
change is driven by intense competition and 
technological advances (Dittrich, Duysters & De 
Man 2007). According to Pearce and Robbins 
(2008), changes in operating environments 
require organisations to respond to new 
competitive pressures, in order to minimise 
the negative impact on the strategic goals of 
the organisation. They argue further that it is 
indefensible to continue with an old strategy 
in a dynamic environment. Zacharias and Tang 
(2010) contend that developments are occurring 
so rapidly that it is difficult to foresee the changes 
that may occur in the business environment; 
therefore the planning and _strategy-setting 
function needs to be robust and the organisation 
should take a short-term view, so as to be in a 
position to respond effectively to changes. It is 
evident that there are differing views on whether 
strategic planning should be short-term or long- 
term. Whilst it is essential to have a long-term 
goal for an organisation, strategies need to be 
flexible enough to accommodate short-term 
disruptions, and to redirect the organisation back 
to its original goal. Although most businesses 
such as African Bank, Nationwide Airline and 
1Time Airline had strategies in place they still 
collapsed. 

Hegde and Panikar (2011) attribute the 
decline or collapse of businesses to internal 
and external factors. Internal factors include 
poor debt management, high operating costs 
and low margins, low employee morale, poor 
quality products/service and poor marketing. 
External factors include dumping of foreign 
goods, recessions, obsolescence of technology, 
climatic change, government pressures and 
prohibitive legislation. Whilst the external 
factors are unpredictable and beyond the control 
of a business, it is indefensible for a business to 
collapse due to internal factors, factors which 
are under the direct control of the organisation 
and its leadership. Braun and Latham (2012) 
found that good strategy setting and long-term 


sustainability planning assisted struggling 
businesses in surviving the economic recession 
of 2008, and the key to survival for many was a 
repositioning strategy. 


Repositioning 


In order to counter the risks and negative effects 
of changing business environments organisations 
need to develop enhanced strategies to reposition 
themselves and to protect their competitive 
advantage (Chathoth et al. 2006). Boyne and 
Meier (2009) define corporate repositioning as 
“moving into new markets, seeking new sources 
of revenue, developing new products, and 
altering the mission and image of a company”, 
in order to change stakeholder perceptions of the 
organisation. Carr et al. (2012) state that what is 
required in a repositioning exercise is to reinvent 
an organisations identity from the perspective of 
all its stakeholders by shifting the dimensions 
of the value proposition of the organisation. 
Corporate repositioning specialist consultancy 
firm Proteus (2012) describes repositioning 
as identifying the right tactics to implement to 
ensure that the organisation continues to enjoy 
its current position among its competitors or to 
create a new more profitable position within the 
industry. Braun and Latham (2012) argue that 
measures to stabilise an organisation should 
be the main priority, followed by efficiency 
interventions to arrest the decline. They propose 
that a repositioning strategy should focus on 
innovation and development, product and 
market expansion, and a review of the marketing 
and brand elements. Significant attention 
should be given to the marketing element of the 
repositioning strategy (Chathoth et al. 2006). 
Whilst there are many approaches and strategies 
to reposition an organisation, the focus of this 
article is on the role of marketing in repositioning 
a declining organisation. 


The role of marketing in repositioning 
a business 


Creating a perception of an organisation in 
the mind of the consumer and other relevant 
stakeholders is more important to future 
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sustainability than what the organisation actually 
does (Crompton 2009). Braun and Latham (2012) 
explain that the most visible and common forms 
of repositioning strategies are product and brand 
related. However, channel relationships, market 
penetration, product innovation and advertising 
need to be repositioned as well and there should 
be a strong emphasis on educating consumers 
about the new positioning of the business. It is 
evident that repositioning is not about making 
superficial changes, but it is about making large- 
scale changes that are considered as significantly 
different in the minds of the stakeholder. There 
are a number of marketing approaches, tools and 
models that can be used to reposition a business. 
They are not limited to but include the following: 
Crompton’s Four Marketing Repositioning 
Dimensions, Carr’s Marketing Framework for 
Repositioning, Hegde’s Marketing Repositioning 
Strategies and the Marketing Mix Repositioning 
Matrix. 


Crompton’s Four Marketing 
Repositioning Dimensions 


Crompton (2009) underpins his dimensions by 
specifying that a position is the perception created 
by the organisation in the minds of its stakeholders. 
The ultimate goal of positioning is to distinguish 
an organisation from its competitors and to 
associate a perceived value of the organisation 
and its offerings in the minds of stakeholders 
relative to the competition. Crompton’s model 
is merely a process model that follows a set of 
steps to identify repositioning strategies; it does 
not specify what needs to be changed, or how it 
should be changed. 


Carr’s Marketing Framework for 
Repositioning 


Carr et al. (2012) have provided a conceptual 
framework for strategic repositioning. A major 
challenge facing the operations of organisations 
when the internal or external landscape of the 
organisation changed, was the inability of the 
organisation to sustain its performance and 
competitive advantage. The Carr, Muthusamy 


and Owens framework is an improvement on 
Crompton’s model in that stages four and five 
list practical actions such as strategic alliance 
building and customer relationship management 
respectively. However, as in the case of 
Crompton’s model, it is unclear what businesses 
are expected to do in the other four stages. 


Hegde’s Marketing Repositioning 
Strategies 


In conducting research on _ organisational 
turnaround strategies, Hegde and Panikar (2011) 
were of the opinion that marketing interventions 
are a critical component of a turn-around strategy 
to reposition an organisation. In their opinion, 
successful organisations are marketing-oriented 
and customer-focussed, and are therefore able to 
generate market intelligence and information that 
is used throughout the organisation. Hegde and 
Panikar’s cyclical model is an improvement on 
Carr’s and Crompton’s models in that it talks about 
specific actions: selecting markets, providing 
innovative offerings and managing relationships. 
The research findings presented by Hegde and 
Panikar (2011) reaffirm that marketing plays a 
significant role in repositioning an organisation. 

Whilst there are advantages to the models and 
frameworks presented, the organisational context 
will determine the appropriateness of the model 
applied to a specific study. 


The marketing mix as a framework for 
repositioning 


A major debate amongst academics and 
practitioners revolved around Goods Dominant 
Logic (GDL) and Services Dominant Logic 
(SDL) (Sakano and Kosaka 2014). The GDL is 
used in manufacturing industries and SDL is used 
in services oriented industries to determine the 
appropriate marketing mix. The marketing mix, 
as defined by Kotler and Keller (2012), is a model 
of the marketing activities an organisation uses to 
pursue its marketing objectives. These activities 
are popularly known as the Four Ps (4Ps) of 
marketing, and are broadly classified as product, 
price, place and promotion. By changing any 
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FIGURE 1: 
THE MARKETING MIX AS A REPOSITIONING TOOL 
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Source: Adapted from KVP Corporation (2009). 


dimension of the 4Ps framework, organisations 
can change the elements of the marketing mix to 
suit the needs of the consumer. This approach was 
characteristic of the Goods Dominant Logic. With 
the growth in the services sector and manufacturers 
moving towards a Services Dominant Logic, 
Booms and Bitner (1981 cited in Kotler and 
Keller 2012) introduced an additional 3Ps people, 
physical evidence and processes to be included 
in the Marketing Mix of a services organisation 
resulting in the 7Ps. The service offered by staff, 
the processes followed to offer the service and the 
physical appearance of a business all play a part in 
the positioning of the business or service. Kotler 
and Keller (2012) defined positioning as “an act 
of designing the company’s offering and image 
to occupy a distinct place in the target market’s 
mind”. According to Simms and Trott (2007) 
repositioning has become a significant concept in 
modern marketing management. They emphasise 
the importance of organisations taking a customer 
focus and determining how the organisation might 
be perceived in relation to competitors whenever 
a repositioning exercise is undertaken. 

The KVP Corporation (2009) successfully 
applied the marketing mix to reposition their 
organisation. The four steps shown in Figure 1 
were Closely followed in their strategy. 

The model illustrated in Figure 1 is very 
similar to the previous models in that it suggests 
beginning with a situational analysis (in this model 
a marketing mix situational analysis), followed by 
a benchmarking exercise, followed by focusing 
on the competencies of the organisation and then 
redefining the marketing mix. Due to the gaps in the 
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literature and models for repositioning chambers 
of commerce, this model was used for this study 
as it was considered the most appropriate model 
within the organisational setting of DCCI and the 
final stage in the model focused on the marketing 
mix which was one of the strategic priorities of 
the DCCI. The absence of a feedback loop in this 
model suggests that when a problem occurs an 
organisation needs to analyse the situation, make 
the changes and then stop any further activity 
until another problem is identified in the future 
at which point the process will start over. At the 
time of conducting the study, the 7P’s was ruled 
out as a possible adaptation of the KVP strategy, 
as the Durban Chamber were not concerned with 
the quality of people or the process dimension 
of their marketing mix as these dimensions 
were addressed in a separate strategic planning 
exercise. The physical evidence dimension of the 
7P’s was not examined as a separate ‘P’ but was 
incorporated in the place dimension. At the core 
of any marketing mix is the consumer/customer. 
In order to establish the value or the effectiveness 
of the marketing mix, it is essential to understand 
whether its activities are providing customer 
satisfaction. 


Customer Satisfaction 


Lamb et al (2010, p.5) define customer 
satisfaction as the “feeling that a product has met or 
exceeded the customers’ expectations”. Dominici 
and Guzzo (2010) extend this definition further by 
stating that customer satisfaction is about creating 
value for the customer. What constitutes value 
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for one customer may not be the same for another 
as customer satisfaction is based on judgement 
(Oliver 1997, Lamb et al 2010). Judgement 
differs from one individual to the next and as such 
researchers need to find a best fit or a majority 
view when measuring customer satisfaction. An 
often quoted anecdote is that a satisfied customer 
will tell at least one other person about a positive 
experience, however, a dissatisfied customer 
will tell ten others. Whilst not based on sound 
empirical evidence, this anecdote emphasises that 
businesses need to provide superior products and 
services at all times and that they need to manage 
and do damage control if necessary. Customers 
seldom give feedback to suppliers therefore 
Radojevic, Stanisic and Stanic (2015) recommend 
that businesses should use their websites to obtain 
feedback from their customers. 

What feedback a company seeks is dependent 
on what factors customers deem as important, 
what information the business needs to meet 
its strategy and industry specific information 
(Lamb et al 2010; Radojevic, Stanisic and Stanic 
2015). No discussion on customer satisfaction is 
complete without reference to the SERVQUAL 
model as poor service quality can diminish 
customer satisfaction. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


Scientific research requires that proper methods 
are used in planning, executing and reporting on 
a study. The methods employed in this study 
emanate from the research question which then 
influenced who participated in the study, how 
many people participated in the study, how data 
were collected, and how data were analysed to 
answer the research question. 


Objectives 


In order to answer the question: “What 
elements of the marketing mix could be improved 
to reposition the DCCI and restore its image in 
the eyes of its members?” a descriptive study was 
conducted based on the following objectives: 
¢ To establish the current members’ degree of 

satisfaction with the DCCI, 


¢ To determine: 


oO if the price of membership of the 
DCCI is appropriate, 

oO whether the products and services 
were relevant to DCCI members, 

fC) the effectiveness of the 


promotional activities of the DCCI, 
fC) whether the DCCI was 
appropriately located; 
¢ To identify what improvements the DCCI 
could implement in its marketing mix. 


Sekaran and Bougie (2010) recommend that 
where the characteristics to be studied are known 
to exist, a quantitative descriptive study would be 
appropriate. The marketing mix existed at DCCI 
at the time of the study. It was known to the 
researchers and the leadership of the DCCI that 
the existing marketing mix was not working. They 
also knew that this state of affairs was affecting 
membership, and that new knowledge was needed 
to reposition the Chamber in the minds of its 
stakeholders. The large number of members lent 
itself to a quantitative study. 


Participants in the study 


By definition, repositioning is about creating 
a position in the minds of _ stakeholders. 
‘Stakeholders’ is a broad term and in the context 
of chambers of commerce could include the 
following: members, the board of directors, 
communities, governments, international 
organisations, non-member businesses, non- 
governmental organisations and other chambers 
of commerce. The unit of analysis for this study 
was the members of the Chamber as they are the 
fee-paying ‘customers’ of the Chamber and they 
would be the best critics of the current marketing 
mix which would address the objectives of the 
study and thereby answer the research question. 
The members of the DCCI are companies ranging 
from micro to large companies. The participants 
in the study were the contact persons identified on 
the Chamber database. 
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Sampling 


The total population for this study consisted of 
2 800 companies listed on the DCCI’s database 
as at 1 January 2013. A sample size table was 
used to determine the required sample size. 
Based on the table, in Sekaran and Bougie (2010 
p.295) for a population of 2800 a sample of 338 
participants was required. A non-probability 
convenience sampling method was selected. This 
study required the obtaining of basic information 
quickly and efficiently; therefore, the researchers 
were less concerned with generalisability than 
obtaining some preliminary information in a 
quick and inexpensive way. 


Data collection 


In order to collect quantitative data, an 
electronic survey was selected. Electronic surveys 
enjoy quick turnaround times, are relatively cheap 
to administer, reach large numbers of potential 
respondents, are easy to use, and data capturing 
is done instantly by the respondent. A major 
drawback of using electronic surveys is the poor 
response rate due to technology breakdowns and 
lack of control by the researcher to encourage 
participation. This barrier was overcome by 
sending reminder e-mails. Saunders, Lewis and 
Thornhill (2012) are of the view that questionnaires 
are the most popular data collection instrument 
in business and management research as it is an 
efficient way of collecting responses from a large 


sample prior to quantitative analysis. QuestionPro 
was used as the platform for developing and 
disseminating the questionnaire. 

Due to the novelty of this study, it was impossible 
to find a previously used questionnaire, hence 
the researchers created their own questionnaire 
based on the dimensions they wanted to test, the 
4Ps of marketing. The questionnaire comprised 
a number of different scales which would help to 
describe the data, such as nominal scale, ordinal 
scale, ranking scale and category scales (Sekaran 
& Bougie, 2010). 

A major omission of the last stage in the 
KVP model (Figure 1) is that it does not provide 
guidelines on how to implement or address 
the marketing mix. This omission allows 
organisations to be flexible in their analysis of the 
4Ps. For the purposes of this study the framework 
in Table 1 was used as a structured means of 
analysing the 4Ps as it existed at the DCCI. The 
framework presented in Table 1 is not exhaustive 
as this article is a summary of a much larger 
study. However, this framework indicates what 
key questions need to be asked when analysing 
an organisation. A key component of such a 
framework is the setting of clear objectives. The 
objectives in this framework were based on the 
concerns of the DCCI at the time of the study. 

A pilot study was conducted among a group 
consisting of staff members of the DCCI, senior 
managers, and a group of 15 member companies 
of the DCCI. The following issues that were raised 


TABLE 1: 
FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYSING THE 4P’S AT THE DCCI 





Product Price Place Promotion 

Objective Relevance Affordabilit Accessibili Etsuiueness 

j y iy Exposure 

Questions — What are the most relevant ser- Is the DCCI pricing affordable? —_Is the DCCI accessible? Are the media used by DCC 
vices provided by the DCCI? effective? 
How often are DCCI services _Is the DCCI pricing providing How often do members visit the Is the content appropriate? 
used by members? value for money? DCCI? 
Reasons for not using certain © Reasons why the DCC! does Reasons why members do not + What are the most effective 
services not provide value for money visit the DCCI promotional activities? 


Are promotions reaching the 
target audience? 
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by the pilot group were subsequently corrected: 

¢ The branching logic was not working due to 
errors in setting up the software. 

¢ Spelling and grammatical 
identified and corrected. 

¢ A question relating to the racial group of 
the respondents was removed due to the 
irrelevance of this question. 

¢ The order of some questions was changed 
to ensure an easy flow of concepts and 
questioning logic. 

¢ A question relating to areas for relocating the 
DCCI was removed as the question was too 
vague and added no value. 


errors were 


The data collected from the pilot study were 
not included in the main study due to the number 
of errors in the original questionnaire. The link 
to the questionnaire was sent via e-mail to the 
members of the DCCI. 


Data analysis 


One of the basic features of QuestionPro is 
its ability to provide descriptive statistics of the 
responses. Some of the computations performed 
were frequencies, means analysis, Chi?2 tests, 
correlations and cross-tabulations. For more 
intricate analysis, data can be exported in raw 
format into Excel or SPSS. However, before 
any analysis is conducted, researchers can clean 
the data by performing a few simple steps. Often 
respondents merely view the survey, some start 
the survey and then withdraw, which affects 
the number (n) of participants in unanswered 
questions. QuestionPro allows the researcher to 
delete all incomplete surveys. The questionnaire 
was sent to all DCCI members. A total of 551 
prospective respondents viewed the survey; 
however, only 346 completed it. 


PRESENTATION, ANALYSIS AND 
DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The 346 responses received translated to a 
response rate of 12.3%. As mentioned earlier, a 
sample of 338 responses was required. Whilst the 
responses exceeded the minimum required, the 
results cannot be generalised to the population as 


a non-probability sampling approach was taken. 


Demographics 


In order to explain the responses it is important 
to understand who participated in the study and 
the companies they represented (Table 2). 

It is evident from Table 2 that the majority 
of the respondents (68%) held senior positions 
(owners, directors and senior managers). The 
responses can be trusted based on the seniority of 
the respondents. The DCCI categorises companies 
as small (1-20 employees), medium (21-50 
employees) and large (51 employees and more). 
The study was dominated by small companies 
(53%) which was consistent with the DCCI claim 
that up to 60% of their member companies were 
small, medium and micro enterprises (DCCI, 
2012). The top three industries represented in 
the study, namely services, manufacturing and 
banking, were the top three industries contributing 
to Gross Domestic Product (GDP) with 21%, 15% 
and 9% respectively (StatsSA, 2013). 


TABLE 2: 
DESCRIPTION OF RESPONDENTS AND 
THE COMPANIES THEY REPRESENTED 


Descriptor n % 
Position in Owner 87 25% 
eae Director / Executive 81 23% 
Senior manager 68 20% 
Manager 59 17% 
Team leader 11 3% 
Supervisor 8 2% 
Employee 26 8% 
Other 6 2% 
Total 346 100% 
Size of company Small 1-10employees 98 28% 


11-20 employees 85 


Medium 21-50employees 63 18% 

Large 51-99 employees 40 12% 
>100 employees 60 17% 

Total 346 100% 
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TABLE 2 (CONTINUE): 
DESCRIPTION OF RESPONDENTS AND 
THE COMPANIES THEY REPRESENTED 


Descriptor n % 
Sector/industry Retail 10 3% 
peselficavon Food/Catering 11 3% 
Education 13 4% 
Maritime 14 4% 
Property 17 5% 
Construction 19 5% 
Entertainment/Leisure/Hotels 21 6% 
Engineering 27 8% 
Transport 29 8% 
Manufacturing 36 10% 
Services (Financial/Business) 99 30% 
Other 50 14% 
Total 346 100% 


Overall satisfaction with the Durban 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry 


The DCCI is a membership-based organisation, 
with up to 60% of its income derived from 
membership subscriptions (DCCI, 2012). A 
potential lack of satisfaction amongst members 
with the level of service the DCCI provides 
will have a negative impact on the financial 
sustainability of the organisation. The respondents 
were asked to rate their overall satisfaction with 
the DCCI (Figure 2). 

Carr, Muthusamy and Owens (2012) are of the 
opinion that the key to successful repositioning 
is having satisfied customers. The majority of 
respondents (68%) were satisfied with the DCCI, 
which is a positive start to any repositioning 
exercise. However, almost a third of the 
respondents were dissatisfied with the DCCI, 
and these were sufficient grounds to delve more 
deeply to establish what aspects of the marketing 
mix needed improvement. 


Product 


According to Mason and Staude (2009), new 
product ranges, lines and extensions are needed to 
reposition an organisation when evidence indicates 


FIGURE 2: 
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that the current product mix is ineffective. 
Slow-selling products and services drain resources 
and must be critically evaluated and discontinued 
if necessary. In order to reposition an organisation, 
Hegde and Panikar (2011) recommend that 
organisations need to review product and service 
offerings to ensure that customers find value in 
the services provided by the organisation and 
make use of them. Services that are not used need 
to be innovatively revitalised and re-launched, or 
they need to be discontinued. 


Chambers of commerce do not supply products; 
however, the services which they provide are 
colloquially referred to as products. The DCCI 
offers five services which the respondents were 
asked to rank in terms of importance (Table 3). 


TABLE 3: 
RANKING OF SERVICES OFFERED BY 
DCCI 

Rank Services Mean 
1 Providing business information 2.53 
2 Lobbying for policy changes and advocacy 2.66 
3 Hosting business events and networking opportunities 3.06 
4 Facilitating training and skills development 3.16 

programmes ‘ 

5 Providing marketing and advertising services 3.59 
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Provision of information is vital to the success 
of chambers of business. A search through the 
London, New York and Atlanta chambers of 
commerce websites revealed the information- 
sharing service provided by these chambers. 
The business information service was ranked 
highest showing that the DCCI performs a similar 
function as international chambers. However, the 
most important service is not necessarily the most 
used, as illustrated in Figure 3. 


FIGURE 3: 
NUMBER OF TIMES THE BUSINESS IN- 
FORMATION SERVICES DESK WAS USED 
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Business information services was identified 
as the most important service offered by DCCI, 
however, 37% of the members never used the 
service in the 12 months prior to the study, and 
a further 30% used the service less than three 
times in the same period. The three main reasons 
given for not using the business information 
services desk were: “My company is not aware 
of this service” (37%), “The information is not 
relevant” (19%), and “The information does not 
resolve our problems” (17%). The disconnect 
between importance and use of services is 
discussed under recommendations. 


Price 


Organisations that provide value for money 
propositions positively influence the consumers 
to purchase their products (Chattopadhyay, 


Shivani & Krishnan, 2010). When repositioning 
an organisation, status quo pricing is not 
appropriate and adjustments need to be made. 
The pricing model of the DCCI is based on 
a sliding scale in relation to the number of 
employees of member companies: the greater 
the number of employees, the higher the 
membership fees. However, the services are 
the same. The majority of the members (62%) 
felt that they were receiving good (48%) or 
excellent (14%) value for money by belonging 
to the DCCI. A little less than a third (29%) 
felt they received satisfactory value for money 
and 9% felt they were getting poor value 
for money. Of the members who received 
satisfactory and poor value for money, the main 
reason for their response was that they felt 
they were not receiving any tangible benefits 
by belonging to the DCCI. A cross-tabulation 
was performed between size of organisation and 
value for money. No significant relationship 
was found between these variables except that 
17 dissatisfied members were small businesses. 


Place 


The perceived quality of a brand is 
influenced by the location of the organisation 
(Chattopadhyay, Shivani & Krishnan, 2010). 
This view is supported by Alex (2012) who found 
that the frequency of customer visits is based on 
the perception of ‘good image’ locations. The 
success of events hosted by the DCCI requires 
regular visits by members to the DCCI offices. 
The majority of the respondents (57%) never 
visited the DCCI offices and 26% only visited 
one to two times amonth. The premises occupied 
by the DCCI at the time of the study were located 
in the ‘conference precinct’ of the city directly 
opposite the International Convention Centre 
(ICC) which could be classified as a ‘good 
image’ location. However, the main reason that 
members did not visit the DCCI regularly was 
parking (65%). Other reasons why respondents 
rated the location poorly included limited access 
(13%), and the state of the premises (9% — 
outdated facilities and furnishing, 7% — poorly 
maintained building). 
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Promotion 


Promotion is considered to be the most important 
of the 4Ps. If an organisation has a great product 
that is selling at an affordable price and is easily 
available to the consumer, in order to succeed it 
needs to publicise these facts. Promotion is also 
known as marketing communication, whereby an 
organisation communicates with its consumers 
through various media. A creative media 
strategy is vital to repositioning an organisation 
(Mason & Staude, 2009). Table 4 illustrates the 
communications media used by DCCI and the 
number of times respondents viewed or interacted 
with them. 


TABLE 4: 
MEDIA USED BY DCCI 


Number of times viewed/used 


Never 1-2 3-4 : 2 >5 
times 

Chamber Digest 17% A8% 22% 13% 
(weekly) 
Traditional Media 34% 36% 18% 10% 6% 
(weekly) 
Website 49% 33% 14% 3% 1% 
(daily) 


The Chamber Digest, a newsletter, was read 
regularly with a small number (59) of members 
who never read it. More than a third (34%) 
of the respondents did not read the weekly 
newspaper articles written by the Chamber CEO 
which appears in one of the most widely read 
newspapers in the city. In the modern age of 
electronic communication, almost half (49%) did 
not visit the Chamber website. The three common 
reasons cited for not using or viewing the DCCI 
media were that the media does not provide 
information about the Chamber activities, some 
of the content is irrelevant and there is too much 
irrelevant advertising. All three reasons relate 
to content. Like most modern organisations, 
the DCCI expanded its promotional activities to 
include social media. More than a third (36%) of 
the respondents indicated that they did not access 
social media, 27% connected through Facebook, 
18% followed on Twitter, 16% used LinkedIn and 


3% used Pinterest. 

It is evident that whilst the DCCI used the 4Ps 
to satisfy the needs of its members, there appears 
to be a need for change and improvement in order 
to reposition the chamber in the minds of its 
members. 


CONCLUSION 


The aim of this article was to establish what 
elements of the marketing mix could be improved 
to reposition the DCCI and restore its image in the 
eyes of its membership. The literature review did 
not provide information specific to repositioning 
of chambers of commerce, neither did it provide 
any framework that could be applied in practice. 
The paucity of literature necessitated an empirical 
study, which has provided answers to close the 
gap. 

It can be concluded that the DCCI is satisfying 
the needs of the majority of its members. However, 
on further interrogation it was clear that there 
were deficiencies in all the 4Ps of marketing. The 
product offerings were underutilised, there was 
a perception of inappropriate pricing resulting 
in poor value for money, the promotional media 
were underutilised due to weak content and the 
lack of parking made the location of the DCCI 
very unattractive. 

It is recommended that the DCCI implement the 
following changes based on the 4Ps of marketing: 


Product: 


¢ The service of the business information desk 
needs to be improved. 

¢ Better qualified staff need to run the desk. 

¢ Relevant and quality information needs to be 
provided. 

¢ The DCCI needs to run an awareness campaign 
to inform its members of the information 
services that are offered. 

¢ The business information services need to 
be promoted more widely for existing and 
prospective members to see. 

¢ Further research is required to establish 
what common information members require 
in order to present such information as 
frequently asked questions on the website. 
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Price: 

¢ Value for money is dependent on changes in 
the total package offered to members; hence 
improvements in products with no change in 
price will provide members with value for 
money. 

¢ A loyalty reward programme could be 
introduced to retain existing members. 

¢ Members who introduce new members 
could be rewarded with discounts on their 
membership or offered free admission to 
certain chamber events. 


Place: 


¢ The DCCI needs to provide sufficient parking 
for visitors to its offices. 

e Arrangements need to be made for free parking 
at the ICC when the Chamber hosts events at 
its offices. 

¢ Offsite venues with sufficient parking should 
be selected when the DCCI hosts large events. 

¢ The DCCI should consider moving to premises 
within a business precinct, which would be 
accessible to members and provide sufficient 
parking for them. 


Promotion: 


¢ The DCCI needs to implement an integrated 
marketing communications strategy which 
ensures that all the media have a common 
image, look and feel. 

¢ Apublic relations/marketing consultant should 
coordinate the image changes. 

¢ Accustomer relationship management system 
needs to be developed to deliver relevant 
content to members. 

e The website needs to be more interactive, 
allowing new members to apply for 
membership online and for interested persons 
and members to book for events on the website. 


These recommendations cannot be implemented 
in isolation. Based on the KVP model, they have 
to be strategically aligned to industry best practice 
and organisational growth strategies. 

No study is complete without addressing 
its limitations. In this study the sample did not 


adequately represent the constituent members 
of the DCCI as is evident from the poor number 
of responses from large businesses. Therefore, 
the use of a convenience sample did not make 
the results generalisable to the entire population. 
It may be argued that the KVP model was not 
the most appropriate model for repositioning; 
however, it was the most relevant to the DCCI’s 
circumstances and provided clear, unambiguous 
results. More recent literature advocates that 
service-based organisations use the 7Ps of 
marketing (which includes people, public relations 
and processes) rather than the 4Ps, however, the 
4Ps have clearly highlighted deficiencies at DCCI 
which requires improvements related to people 
and public relations, but process improvements 
were overlooked. Process improvements could 
easily be highlighted by a situational (SWOT) 
analysis. The most significant limitation was 
the lack of academic literature relating to the 
repositioning of chambers of commerce. This 
article makes a significant contribution to the 
literature. Furthermore, the framework used in 
this study could be extended for analysis of other 
service organisations. 

Notwithstanding the limitations of this study, 
many of the recommendations to date have been 
implemented, the DCCI has moved its premises 
into a business precinct and membership has 
increased to over 3 500 companies. 
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ABSTRACT 





The study investigated South African dairy consumers’ emotive reactions associated with seven generic 
communication messages. Based on the findings of the study, the authors made recommendations 
on the three messages with the highest potential to engage consumers in a national dairy marketing 
campaign. The participants consisted of 81 South African dairy consumers from different backgrounds 
in terms of age, race and gender. Data were collected in the Gauteng Province using Computer-Aided 
Web Interviewing (CAWI). The Advertisement Self-Assessment Manikin (AdSAM), a non-verbal 
measure of emotions grounded in the Pleasure, Arousal and Dominance theory was used to analyse 
the data. The findings revealed that certain messages are more conducive to emotive reactions. 
When advertisements are emotionally-charged, their potential to engage consumers is higher. 
Keywords: Generic advertising, emotional advertising, consumer engagement, dairy products, 
Advertisement Self-Assessment Manikin (AdSAM) 








Effective advertising eventually translates Mohamed and Glasspoole (2011) investigated 





into market responses for growth in market 
share. Within the body of knowledge on 
advertising effectiveness, two schools of thought 
exist. While one school promotes rationally- 
appealing advertising, the other school promotes 
emotional advertising (Sadeghi, Fakharyan, 
Dadkhah, Khodadadian, Vosta, & Jafari, 2015). 
Although these two schools of thought provide 
disparate explanations of how advertising affects 
behavioural intent, the necessity to measure 
the efficiency of advertising remains crucial 
to brand success. A number of scholars have 
questioned how efficiency can be measured. 
Within the emotional advertising school of 
thought, Trope and Lieberman (2000), Heath, 
Brandt and Nairn (2006), Salander (2010) and 


emotionally-charged advertisements and _ their 
contribution to decision-making. Insights 
from these studies confirm that emotions are 
important determinants of consumer response, 
thus establishing the importance of emotions in 
the sphere of consumer behaviour. Emotions 
influence consumer satisfaction (Pedragosa, Iscaia 
& Correia, 2015), mediate product consumption 
and predict behaviour (Yao, 2016). In the field of 
advertising, it has, in addition, been established 
that emotions influence consumer perception 
towards advertising (Niazi, Ghani & Aziz, 2012; 
Anastasiei & Chiosa, 2014). 

Emotional advertising, based on the assumption 
that the human spirit is a rich reservoir of 
powerful emotions, arouses these emotions to get 


* This article is based both on empirical data from Yao’s Master's dissertation and a literature review from his PhD Thesis. 
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the consumers’ attention, to touch them more 
deeply and to persuade them more effectively 
(Saad, 2009:11). In a study on dairy consumers 
in Hungary, Varga (2012) found that consumers 
engaged more with advertisements affecting 
their emotions. On the other hand, O’Leary 
(2012) found that the emotional connection to 
dairy products is very complex and that there 
are many contributing factors. These findings 
call for more research, especially a marketing 
campaign’s connection with consumers on an 
emotional level. 

In its endeavour to assist in the generic 
marketing of dairy, the agency appointed to 
inform and educate South African consumers 
on the health benefits of consuming dairy, 
(Milk South Africa, also known as Milk SA), 
identified seven potential messages. These 
include, dairy products enhance bone strength 
(1); dairy products enhance muscle strength (2); 
dairy products complement growth (3); dairy 
products contain less fat than you think (4); 
dairy products enhance weight loss (5); dairy 
products are rich in nutrients (6); and 3-A-Day 
(7). 

However, insights in terms of the ability 
of these messages to drive higher emotional 
connections with dairy consumers remain 
unknown. This research will contribute to the 
existing body of knowledge by empirically 
examining the emotional dimensions 
encapsulated in the seven educational messages. 
It should be understood that this study is one 
of very few studies devoted to unveiling the 
emotional appeal of an advertising message in 
the South African dairy industry. 

To achieve the purpose of this article, a 
literature review utilising a synthesis review 
and content analysis is presented. Firstly, 
the core concepts of information processing, 
emotional advertising, generic advertising 
and consumer engagement are discussed. This 
is followed by a description of the research 
methodology employed and AdSAM. Based 
on the major findings of this research, this 
article then formulates recommendations on the 
assessment of consumer reactions to selected 
communication messages. Finally, conclusions 


are listed and further research areas identified. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Two overlapping paradigms of advertising 
theory are discussed in this review. One 
paradigm, commonly called ‘information 
processing theory’ with its subsequent models, 
uses cognitive psychology as its point of 
reference. The other paradigm, referred to here as 
emotional advertising, draws on recent insights 
in consumer psychology and considers emotion 
as the main driver of decision-making. The 
actual effectiveness, in terms of which theory 
contributes to more consumer engagement, is 
discussed. 


The Information Processing paradigm 


Information processing is an umbrella 
term for an influential tradition of advertising 
theory, encompassing not only a theory of 
communication but a theory of human cognition. 
Rational cognitive thinking, as intellectualised 
by Descartes’s philosophy of rationalism has 
been influencing all areas of social sciences, 
including psychology and marketing. The same 
applies to advertising. 

Advertising effectiveness refers to the 
necessary conditions that advertising must 
meet to have the highest probability of directly 
influencing brand choice (Baker, 1993).There is 
a wealth of research investigating the influence 
of advertising from an information processing 
perspective, with all of them being grounded on 
learning theory (Hackley, 2005). The most recent 
development of learning theory is commonly 
referred to as ‘linear information processing 
theories’ while some others use the term 
‘hierarchy of effects theory‘(Joubert, 2008). 
However, due to the amount of material on the 
theory of advertising, the current research had 
to be uncompromising in narrowing the focus to 
select few models within the theory. 

The earliest conceptual model of advertising 
introduced by Strong (1925), for creating 
any advertising or marketing communication 
message, is arguably the AIDA Model 
(Attention, Interest, Desire and Action). The 
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model contends that, in order for an advertising 
message to have the maximum impact on its 
target audience, it is expected to get Attention, 
hold Interest, arouse Desire, and then obtain 
Action of the audience (Karlsson, 2007). This 
has had a strong analogy with the early decision 
making models designed to explain consumer 
behaviour. Erasmus, Boschoff and Rousseau 
(2001) noticed that these models are rational 
and cognitive in nature, and in accounting for 
only the rational dimension of consumers in 
any decision-making situation, the models are 
simplistic and idealistic. On the other side, 
Brierley (2002) refutes the equal importance of 
the components of the model because advertising 
has shown inability to arouse interest. As a 
result, the DAGMAR (Defining Advertising 
Goals for Measured Advertising Results) model 
was proposed in 1961 (Egan, 2015). The model 
involves setting specific, measurable objectives 
for acampaign to determine if specific objectives 
were met. Therefore, advertising would work 
in the sequence of awareness, comprehension, 
conviction, and action (Murray & Vogel, 1997; 
Rehman, Javed, Nawaz, Ahmed & Hyder, 2014). 

The Relevance-Accessibility model developed 
by Baker (1993) is another theory that attempts to 
maximise advertising effectiveness. The model is 
based on the assumption that four necessary and 
mutual conditions or prerequisites need to be met 
for effective advertising to be achieved, namely; 
information availability, level relevance, relative 
accessibility and relative relevance. In other 
words, an effective advertising has to leave an 
immediately accessible and retrievable imprint 
on the consumers’ memory allowing for brand 
differentiation at the time of brand choice (Du 
Plessis, 2000). 

To some extent, the above theories are 
variations of the information processing 
paradigm. This represents a dominant paradigm 
in consumer research and involves conscious, 
deliberative processing (Jacoby, Johar & 
Morrin, 1998). Research in consumer behaviour 
has, on the other hand, showcased that people 
can behave without conscious awareness and 
are influenced by automatic and non-conscious 
processes in their purchase and consumption 


decisions (Fitzsimons & Shiv, 2001; Chartrand, 
& Fitzsimons, 2010). Research also indicates 
that memory, affect and persuasion can be formed 
in ‘an immediate, automatic manner upon the 
mere presence or occurrence of that object or 
event’ (Bargh, 2002:281). In this regard, Du 
Plessis (2008:7) depicts a customer who enters a 
crowded shop to purchase toothpaste and has no 
time to think about the Colgate advertisement of 
yesterday. Rather, most shoppers are prompted 
by the display on the shelves. In this particular 
case, the decision of which product to buy 
is made on the spot, and not necessarily with 
reference to the advertisement seen yesterday. 
Some emotional factors commonly referred to 
as ‘atmospherics’ will seemingly come into play. 

The ability of advertising to engage dairy 
consumers only on the rational cognitive ground 
is consequently questioned. Our central assertion 
in this article is that the emotional perspective 
through emotional advertising is a pivotal route 
to explore higher consumer engagement. 


Emotional advertising paradigm and 
consumer engagement 


Advertising is one of the fields that have 
witnessed profound paradigmatic changes as 
a result of new insights from, amongst others, 
research applications of psychology. From the 
body of psychological literature, marketing, and 
consumer behaviour in particular, itis evident that 
the acknowledgement of feelings and emotions 
in human decision-making is not new (Joubert, 
2008). Even in Plato’s conceptualisation of the 
human soul (the Master and slave metaphor), 
there was an emotional component. However, 
emotion was underestimated and not deemed to 
be the primary driver of decision-making. Lerner, 
Li, Valdesolo and Kassam (2014:3) provide 
support in stating that the role of emotion, or 
affect more generally, in decision making rarely 
appeared for most of the twentieth century, 
despite featuring prominently in influential 18th 
and 19th century economic treatises. 

According to Harper (2015), emotional 
advertising may have different meanings 
to different people, including, engagement, 
valence, resonance, physiological reactions, 
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emotional priming or brand building. Usually, 
the traditional definition of advertising focuses 
on its informative nature, tailoring messages 
directed to a consumer group. However, the 
feedback from consumers is seldom deemed 
necessary. In order to assess any form of 
customer engagement, also termed as ‘customer 
connection’ (O’Leary, 2011) or ‘customer 
attachment’ (Ercis, 2011), a shift away from the 
informative advertiser perspective to a customer 
perspective involving the new concepts of co- 
creation of value, relationship marketing and 
resource integration to express its foundational 
premises, is required (Brodie, Hollebeek & 
Smith, 2011). 

In the discussion within this article, 
emotional advertising is considered as the one 
that elicits more consumers’ emotional response 
(customer engagement). However, in the field 
of advertising, the so-called ‘emotion-reason’ 
debate has surfaced. In reality, the distinction 
between emotional and rational is one that exists 
only in the minds of marketers, not consumers 
(Hollis, 2010:2). Insights from Damiéasio’s 
(1994) research, which was further advanced by 
Desmet (2002), Pham (2007), Saad (2011) and 
other contemporary researchers, convincingly 
show that emotion does not only cause decision- 
making, but also determines the outcome of the 
decision-making process. This has certainly 
contributed to a reconsideration of the role of 
emotion in advertising. According to Du Plessis 
(2009), two main reasons justify the need for 
a strong emotional response in advertising. 
Firstly, it can help the emotions transfer to 
the brand, shaping the brand perceptions and, 
secondly, it can help generate engagement and 
memorability. 

Moreover, Du Plessis (2009) summarises 
the rational-emotional dichotomy of advertising 
and provides a balanced approach to the debate, 
based on the involvement, awareness, sales 
effectiveness and memorability scores. The 
author’s empirical findings suggest that both 
rational and emotional advertisements generate 
consumer response. But if the advertisement is to 
be more effective, it should have both a rational 
and an emotional appeal. A number of studies 


(McAlexander, Schouten & Koenig, 2002; 
Bhattacharya & Sen, 2003; Akgiin, Kocoglu & 
Imamoglu, 2013; Sikkel, 2013) support these 
findings in clearly denoting that since consumers 
identify themselves with brands or products, 
any brand relationship building strategy should 
focus on consumers. 


Generic advertising 


Literature on advertising identifies different 
forms of advertising used by businesses in 
their communication with their audience. For 
example, Durmaz (2011) identifies two general 
types of advertising, namely; digital advertising 
which includes TV, radio and online advertising 
and physical advertising which includes press 
advertising, mobile billboard advertising, in- 
store advertising, coffee cup advertising and 
outdoor (street) advertising. Other categorisations 
include guerrilla advertising (Cinnamon, 2014), 
transactional and relational advertising. The 
current research considers brand (commercial) 
advertising and generic advertising as two 
different forms of advertising. This distinction is 
based on the criterion of whether the advertising 
campaign is the initiative of an organisation or an 
industry. While positing the importance of both, 
our discussion focuses on the latter. 

Brand advertising is probably the most 
commonly known type of advertising. The 
National Agricultural and Marketing Council 
report (NAMC, 2001:49) defines brand 
advertising as ‘advertising undertaken by an 
individual organisation with the aim of growing 
the market for its brand, that is, to increase its 
market share by diverting existing consumption 
from competing brands and by stimulating 
additional consumption’. The motivations for 
initiating brand advertising include, among 
others, brand awareness (Gerber, Terblanche- 
Smit, & Crommelin, 2014), promotion of the 
organisation‘s brand in order to reduce its demand 
elasticity by building brand loyalty, increase in 
market share and bridging the lack of information 
regarding their own preferred bundle (Carey & 
Bolton, 1996:95). 

However, there is a propensity for organisations 
to advertise collectively in response to the 
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changing marketing environment facing their 
particular industry. Generic advertising, also 
referred to as ‘informationless advertising’ 
(Lancaster, 1979) is undertaken by an industry or 
group in a cooperative effort to promote benefits 
that relate to the whole sector or category 
rather than to specific brands (NAMC Report, 
2001). Usually, a key characteristic of generic 
advertising is that it ‘has been limited to a 
narrow range of industries where competition 1s 
carefully controlled by government regulation’ 
(Krishnamurthy, Bottom & Rao, 2003:22). 
Generic advertising has proven to be a successful 
solution when there is a declining sales tendency 
trend within an industry (Krishnamurthy et 
al., 2003). A very important kind of generic 
advertising is the promotion of the country of 
origin of products which, Thompson and Sam 
(2008) also call ‘country-specific generic and 
branded advertising’. 

Findings of empirical studies confirm 
a correlation between generic advertising 
and sales increase. For example, a study by 
Blisard, Blayney, Chandran and Allshouse 
(1999) indicated that gains in sales are fairly 
constant from year-to-year and fluctuate with 
changes in aggregate spending on generic 
dairy advertising. On the other hand, Lee and 
Brown (1992), as stated in Carey and Bolton 
(1996), assessed the impact of both brand and 
collective generic advertising in the orange 
juice industry. These researchers found that 
both brand and generic advertising significantly 
increased the organisation‘s orange juice sales. 
Generic advertising significantly impacts on the 
industry demand for orange juice while brand 
advertising significantly impacts on the market 
share. However, brand advertising does not have 
a significant impact on industry sales. In light 
of a declining sales trend within an industry, 
organisations should therefore be more likely 
to consider allocating funds to a novel generic 
campaign and also to predict that others facing a 
similar trend will do so as well. 

In this study consumers’ emotions are 
presented as pertinent indicators for increased 
consumer engagement. With no empirical 
support in the South African context, this study 


ventured into investigating the emotionality 
associated with the selected generic educational 
messages. The underlying methodology is 
described below. 


METHODOLOGY 


Participants and sampling 


This study considered that only consumers 
who often use dairy products would have enough 
perceptive ability to answer all questions. 
Therefore, a qualitative approach using quota 
sampling was used in this study, whereby a 
sample size of 81 dairy consumers from different 
backgrounds in terms of age, race and gender 
was selected. The research was conducted in the 
Gauteng Region only. 


Data collection and procedure 


A list of consumers’ e-mail addresses was 
provided by Milk SA. Thereafter, a survey 
was hosted on a website. The Computer-Aided 
Web Interviewing (CAWI) technique was 
subsequently used for the collection of data. 
Respondents were invited to participate in the 
survey based on their willingness to consume 
dairy products. Those that accepted visited the 
survey website either by clicking on a hyperlink 
in an e-mail or another website or by typing 
the web address directly into the address box 
in the browser window. However, participants 
who did not have access to the Internet were 
invited to a computer room at the University of 
South Africa to access the survey and received 
an incentive after the survey. Participation 
in the study was voluntary and participants 
were anonymous. Thorough instructions that 
were self-explanatory and easy to follow were 
provided while the overall purpose of the 
research and accompanying ethical requirements 
were made clear to all participants. Participants 
were also informed about the right to withdraw 
or discontinue their participation at any stage of 
the process. In responding affirmatively to the 
invitation, participants indicated confirmation of 
agreeing to participate and that they understood 
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that all inputs provided would be treated 
confidentially and were to be used for research 
purposes. 


Measuring instrument (AdSAM) 


Measuring emotional appeal of an 
advertisement has been a widespread concern 
in the field of consumer behaviour. Initially 
developed by Bradley and Lang in the 1980s, 
the Advertisement Self-Assessment Manikin 
(AdSAM) scale has, over the decades, shown 
the ability to assess human primary emotions. 
These emotions were summarised into 
three bipolar dimensions, initially labelled 
Evaluation, Activation, and Locus of Control 
and later referred to as Pleasure, Arousal and 
Dominance (PAD) (Poels & Dewitt, 2006). 
The analysis performed in this article draws 
on the suggestions made by Morris, Woo, 
Geason and Kim (2002) according to which 
the analysis should be restricted to Pleasure 
and Arousal dimensions alone without losing 
much variance. The resulting matrix comprises 
9 clusters, namely; Low Pleasure (1-3) and 
Arousal in various degrees (1-9) produces the 
bottom cluster of emotions, where low Arousal 
(1-3), average Arousal (4-6) and high Arousal 
(7-9) result in the Sullen, Troubled and Alarmed 
segments. Average Pleasure (4-6) and Arousal 
in various degrees (1-9) produce the middle 
cluster of emotions, where low Arousal (1-3), 
average Arousal (4-6) and high Arousal (7- 
9) result in the Indifferent, Ambivalent and 
Apprehensive segments. Lastly, high Pleasure 
(7-9) and Arousal in various degrees produces 
the top cluster of emotions, where low Arousal 
(1-3), average Arousal (4-6) and high Arousal 
(7-9) are classified as the Comfortable, Warmed 
and Enthusiastic segments (Morris et al., 2002). 

AdSAM is a_ proprietary measure of 
emotional response used worldwide in market 
research, and has been validated over the past 
25 years and has been used in both qualitative 
and quantitative research in over 30 countries 
(Yao, 2013; Poalses, Nienaber & Joubert, 
2015). According to Morris (1995:65), the use 
of AdSAM to measure consumers’ emotional 
response to advertising messages has been 


demonstrated in a number of studies, both in 
the United States and Europe. The non-verbal 
AdSAM emotional response measure enables 
researchers to understand and assess emotional 
connections, motivators, needs and barriers that 
influence the market environment. The findings 
are discussed in the section that follows. 


RESULTS 


The specific emotional segments associated 
with each of the messages are explored in more 
detail in the section to follow. The results are 
displayed in Figures 1 to 7. 


FIGURE 1: 
CALCIUM FROM DAIRY HELPS BUILD 
STRONG BONES FOR LIFE 
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Figure | illustrates the emotive reactions 
elicited by nine emotive segments/groups 
in three clusters ranging from low Pleasure/ 
low Arousal (Sullen) to high Pleasure/high 
Arousal (Enthusiastic). This message elicited 
more Pleasure-related emotions, with 94.2% of 
participants reacting with high Pleasure (7-9). 
Almost half the participants (49.3%) expressed 
positive Arousal with the same percentage of 
participants reacting enthusiastically to this 
message. 
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FIGURE 2: 
DAIRY HELPS BUILD STRONG MUSCLES, 
AS IT IS SOURCE OF HIGH-QUALITY 
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FIGURE 4: 
MILK CONTAINS LESS FAT THAN YOU 
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FIGURE 3: 
DAIRY ENHANCES GROWTH AS IT 
STRENGTHENS GROWING BONES 
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FIGURE 5: 
DAIRY PRODUCTS HELP PROMOTE A 
HEALTHY WEIGHT 
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Figure 2 reflects the emotive reactions to the 
muscle strength message. This message elicited 
more Pleasure-related emotions, with 82.3% of 
participants reacting with high Pleasure (7-9). In 
addition, 42.6% expressed positive Arousal with 
38.2% of participants reacting enthusiastically to 
this message. It is evident that this message also 
evoked little or no emotive valence among 10.3% 
of participants being classified as Ambivalent. 

Figure 3 reflects the emotive reactions to the 
message relating to complementing growth. This 
message elicited more positive emotions, with 
86.6 % of participants feeling positive Pleasure 
(7-9) and less than half (43.3%) expressing 
positive Arousal. Furthermore, 43.3% reacted 
enthusiastically to this message. As with the 
previous message, 10.4% of participants can be 
classified as feeling Ambivalent in that little or no 
emotive valence was evoked by this message. 

Figure 4 reflects the emotive reactions to the 
Less Fat message. This message elicited more 
positive emotions, with 77.6% of participants 
expressing positive Pleasure (7-9) and only 37.3% 


FIGURE 6: 
DAIRY PRODUCTS ARE NUTRIENTS RICH 
FOODS AS THEY CONTAIN 10 NUTRIENTS 
ESSENTIAL FOR A HEALTHY BODY 
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expressing positive Arousal. Over a third (35.8%) 
of the participants reacted enthusiastically to this 
message. Nevertheless, this message evoked little 
or no emotive valence among 9% of participants 
who can be classified as Ambivalent. It is, however, 
noteworthy that a number of participants reacted 
with limited emotion as 7.5% of participants 
also reacted with Sullen emotions and 4.5% with 
Indifferent emotions towards this message. 
Figure 5 depicts the analysis of the fifth 
message, namely; “dairy products help promote a 
healthy weight by contributing to weight loss and 
weight maintenance’. Figure 5 reflects the emotive 
reactions to the Healthy Weight message. This 
message elicited more positive emotions, with 
68.6% of participants expressing positive Pleasure 
(7-9) and only 34.3% expressing positive Arousal. 
Approximately a third (31.3%) of the participants 
reacted enthusiastically to this message. In 
contrast, Ambivalent emotive reactions were 
expressed by 10.4% of participants, while 
7.5% feel indifferent and 6% expressing Sullen 
emotions which are indicative of no Arousal and 


FIGURE 7: 
TO BENEFIT FROM THE NATURAL 
GOODNESS OF DAIRY, “3-A-DAY” 
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TABLE 1: 
CONSOLIDATED ADSAM MESSAGE EMOTIVE PROFILES 
Message Comfortable (%) Warmed (%) Enthusiastic (%) 
femeee nee 20.3% 24.6% 49.3% 
2 27.9% 16.2% 38.2% 
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2 0.0% 10.3% 44% 
3 0.0% 10.4% 0.0% 
EF © 4 4.5% 9.0% 0.0% 
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1_ Calcium from dairy helps build strong bones for life. 
2_ Dairy helps build strong muscles, as it is a source of high-quality protein. 
3_ Dairy enhances growth as it strengthens growing bones. 


4_ Milk contains less fat than you think. 


5_Dairy products help promote a healthy weight by contributing to weight loss and weight maintenance. 
6 _Dairy products are nutrient rich foods as they contain 10 nutrients essential for a healthy body. 
7 _ To benefit from the natural goodness of dairy, three servings a day are needed. 


low or average Pleasure (1-6). While the intention 
of this message is to encourage consumers about 
weight maintenance, the highest percentage of 
Troubled emotions (4.5%) were evoked from this 
message, thus having the opposite effect. 

Figure 6 reflects the emotive reactions to 
the Nutrient Rich message. This message 
elicited more positive emotions, with 88.1% of 
participants expressing positive Pleasure (7-9) 
and only 46.3% positive Arousal. Almost half of 
the participants (46.3 %) reacted enthusiastically 
to this message. This message also resulted in 
Ambivalent emotions evoked from 10.4% of 
participants. 

Figure 7 reflects the emotive reactions to the 
“3-A-Day” message. This message elicited more 


positive emotions, with 66.1% of participants 
expressing positive Pleasure (7-9) and only 
32.2% positive Arousal. Only 29.2 % reacted 
enthusiastically to this message. The message 
evoked the highest percentage of both Ambivalent 
(16.9%) and Sullen (7.7%) reactions. 

Table 1 displays a conceptual consolidation 
of the two-dimensional emotive profiles in 
reaction to the seven advertising messages. Table 
1 indicates that respondents to all messages 
experienced high Pleasure and varying levels of 
Arousal and could consequently be classified in 
the Comfortable, Warmed or Enthusiastic cluster. 
It is evident that the Calcium message (message 1), 
Growth (message 3) and Nutrient Rich (message 
6) elicited the most positive emotions on Pleasure 
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and Arousal, whereas the Weight Maintenance 
and Three-a-Day message (messages 5 and 7) 
elicited the least favourable emotive responses 
from participants. 


KEY FINDINGS 


The objective of this study was to assess 
dairy consumers’ emotive reactions associated 
with each of the following seven communication 
messages using AdSAM. AdSAM is a pictorial 
rating system used to obtain self-assessment 
ratings of experienced primary emotions on the 
dimensions affected valence or pleasure, arousal 
or dominance dimensions to an advertisement. 

Overall, the seven existing Milk South Africa 
Consumer Education Project messages resulted 
in high levels of Pleasure related attitudes. It 
was found that the messages differed with regard 
to Arousal related attitudes. It can therefore be 
concluded that, while well-liked by the majority 
of consumers, certain messages are less successful 
in engaging and ultimately persuading consumers. 

The Calcium message (message one), Growth 
message (message three) and Nutrient Rich 
message (message six) elicited both high levels of 
Pleasure and Arousal related emotions, while the 
Weight maintenance and Three-a-day messages 
(messages five and seven) elicited less impactful 
emotive reactions from participants. 

The first message, ‘calctum from dairy helps 
build strong bones for life’, induces more positive 
associations and affirmations among the majority 
of participants. Furthermore, calcium intake is 
associated with healthy living and ensuring future 
health. The third message, namely; ‘dairy enhances 
growth as it strengthens growing bones’ evoked 
many positive associations and affirmations 
among participants. Participants associate this 
message with health, and one participant referred 
to energy. A few participants feel doubtful about 
the credibility of this message, as can be seen 
especially in responses where body length appears 
to be a sensitive issue and participants being of 
the opinion that bone strength is obtained through 
physical exercise. Some adults are of the opinion 
that improving bone strength is only required for 
growing children. A few participants also admitted 
to being uneducated with regards to the nutritional 


value of dairy. The sixth message, ‘dairy products 
are nutrient rich foods’ was viewed positively as 
good health is mentioned as an important driver 
for many. A few participants felt uncertain about 
the message and some admitted that they require 
more information pertaining to the nutrients. 

The second message, ‘dairy helps build strong 
muscles, as it is a source of high-quality protein’, 
also evoked positive associations and affirmations 
among participants. However, it is noteworthy 
that a large number of participants expressed 
concern and disbelief about this message, with 
responses relating to the role strenuous exercise 
in improving muscle strength, such as being 
‘athletic’, and rather endorsing protein intake 
gained from alternative food products, such as 
‘eggs’ or ‘fish’. A few participants reverted back 
to the message take-out from the first message, 
saying that dairy is used for ‘strong bones’. 

The fourth message, ‘dairy contains less fat than 
you think’, evoked mixed reactions. Participants 
generally agree that less fat is important for 
good health, although one participant felt that 
less fat would be negative as ‘milk contains 
good fat’. However, positive reactions did not 
necessarily lead to acceptance of the message. 
A number of participants completely disagreed 
with the message, while others were uncertain 
whether this message applied to all types of dairy 
products. Misunderstanding occurred in cases 
where participants were of the opinion that the 
message only applies to only fat free milk. For 
some participants, it did not make a difference 
whether milk contains fat as they feel that the fat 
enhances the taste delivery and that the fat has 
beneficial qualities. 

A number of participants were not completely 
persuaded by message five, ‘dairy promotes a 
healthy weight’. Arguments were expressed that 
weight loss is dependent on the ‘total calorie 
consumption of the individual, it can be said of any 
food’ and not just particularly dairy. Interestingly, 
the number of negative responses to the messages 
is almost equivalent to the amount of positive 
reactions. 

The seventh message, namely; ‘to benefit from 
the natural goodness of dairy, three servings a 
day are needed’ resulted in more positive than 
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negative feelings with many participants agreeing 
that three servings a day will contribute to good 
health. Some constraints could be identified, such 
as limitations of time or money that prevents 
individuals from complying with this message. 
Participants feel the required amount of servings 
per day can be limited as “dairy can be substituted 
for several other things to no detriment’. 


CONCLUSION 
Advertising is an important aspect of 
an organisation’s integrated marketing 


communication mix. Its importance is mostly 
related to its ability to inform, influence and 
persuade consumers in a decision making context 
(Shimp, 2007). Its impact on likeability, memory 
and brands emotions has been well documented 
in literature (Aydin, 2014). However, it is also 
important to extend the assessment of emotions 
to other additional areas in the value chain 
such as consumption. Emotions are not only 
prevalent in advertising; they are also important 
indicators in consumers’ overall evaluation of 
their consumption experiences (Hou, Xiaoding 
& Hu, 2013; Argan, Argan & Akyildiz, 2014). 
It is of paramount importance to measure the 
feeling-related emotions elicited by selected dairy 
products. In this regard, dairy marketers will have 
a holistic approach to connect their products with 
their consumers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING 
THE NATIONAL GENERIC DAIRY 
CAMPAIGN 


There is a need for dairy marketers to deepen 
the connectivity between their organisations’ 
products, services, and delivery systems and 
their consumers’ emotions. These findings 
suggest and reiterate the influential power of 
emotive engagement with dairy consumers. 
More specifically, the emotional takeout is a 
critical determinant of successful adoption of an 
advertisement. It is recommended that the seven 
existing messages be prioritised and refined 
according to the insights of this article. It is also 
recommended that messages one (Calcium), three 
(Growth) and six (Nutrient Rich) form the core 


of future communication with other educational 
messages cascading from these. 

It is also recommended that other age segments 
be considered to extend the target population to 
among others, mothers because they are potential 
influencers of dairy consumption in households. 
These identified emotions could serve as a basis 
for complementary marketing insights to enrich 
the Consumer Education Project (CEP). 


LIMITATIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR 
FUTURE RESEARCH 


In interpreting the findings, the results offer 
strong support for the validity of the measuring 
instrument (AdSAM) that has been applied. 
This instrument seems to hold much promise in 
providing consumer insights relevant to unveiling 
the emotional appeal of advertising messages. 
However, a number of limitations in the current 
study should be highlighted. 

Firstly, the use of seven communication 
messages and four dairy products would, for 
statistical rigour purposes, necessitate a larger 
respondent base. Generalisability is therefore 
limited in the current study. Future research will 
benefit from using a larger sample allowing for 
additional segmentation not used in this research. 
Secondly, future research will benefit from 
examining consumption-related attitudes that 
could be associated with other dairy products 
apart from milk, cheese, yoghurt and maas. 

Finallly, the current study is limited in scope 
due to the research being conducted in the Gauteng 
Province only. Future research should aim to try 
and replicate our findings in different regions. 
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ABSTRACT 


This study investigates the relative importance of diagnostic cues used by female consumers in an 
emerging market to evaluate work wear assortments in major South African department stores. The 
cue diagnostic framework was used as a theoretical perspective for the study together with conjoint 
analysis to provide insights into the relative importance of diagnostic cues in terms of specified 
attribute levels as well as attribute ranking of importance. A survey research design was employed 
for the study. Data were collected through a self-administered questionnaire and completed by 121 
(N=121) female consumers residing in Gauteng. A non-probability sampling technique was used to 
recruit these working women who were between the ages of 20 and 60 years with some form of higher 
education or training. The results indicate that these female consumers have set preferences when 
purchasing work wear from department stores in South Africa. Certain product cues/attrioutes were 
found to be more prominent than others while some were used in conjunction with other attributes 
to collectively strengthen the importance of these attributes in the decision making process. The 
findings of this study contribute to existing literature on consumer preferences in emerging markets 
and the apparel attributes that inform these preference structures. This research will be useful for 
researchers as well as marketers who are interested in marketing campaigns, product assortment 
planning and retail settings. 
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Female consumers’ decision making and 
spending is not only important for the South 
African retail industry in general (Hirsch, 
2012; Pricewaterhouse Coopers (PWC) & 
Economist Intelligence Unit, 2012), but also 
more specifically for the local apparel retail 
sector (Marketline, 2015; PWC & Economist 
Intelligence Unit, 2012). In 2014, the women’s 
wear category was the most profitable segment 
in the South African apparel retail sector with 
total revenues of R41.4 billion ($3.8 billion), 


comprising 51.4% of the industry’s overall 
value (Marketline, 2015). Females who belong 
to the “highly aspirational” emerging middle 
class segment and who possess the disposable 
income to spend on fashion labels and luxury 
goods, have significantly contributed to the 
growth in this retail sector (PWC & Economist 
Intelligence Unit, 2012). Their buying behaviour 
has sparked considerable interest among various 
role players in the organised retail sector of the 
South African apparel retail market (Marketline, 
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2015; PWC & Economist Intelligence Unit, 
2012), including department stores that offer 
extensive product assortments and _ services 
to a consumer population with diverse needs 
and wants (The Coca-Cola Retailing Research 
Council, 2010). 

Currently, the South African retail 
environment is dominated by a select few retail 
chains (PWC & Economist Intelligence Unit, 
2012), from which only a few divide their 
stores into several departments falling under the 
realm of department stores. Department stores 
offer a wide assortment of merchandise, from 
hard goods to soft goods, displaying products 
in a structured and categorized manner (e.g. 
men’s and women’s wear, accessories, shoes, 
and home ware) (Diamond & Litt, 2009) to 
provide consumers with the convenience of a 
large range of products and services under one 
roof (Dransfield & Needham, 2005). This range 
of activities often makes a department store 
the anchor store within a community (Thang & 
Tan, 2003). Though department stores provide 
a variety of assortment to diverse market 
segments these stores are challenged by the 
socio-economic environment in an emerging 
market such as South Africa (The Coca-Cola 
Retailing Research Council, 2010). The complex 
consumption patterns that reflect the cultural 
diversity of South African consumers (Bruyn & 
Freathy, 2011), force many department stores to 
continuously update their product offerings to 
cater for specific preferences. As consumers grow 
accustomed to a wider variety and availability 
of products, patronage becomes increasingly 
important for the continued growth and success 
of these department stores (The Coca-Cola 
Retailing Research Council, 2010; PWC & 
Economist Intelligence Unit, 2012). A retailer’s 
product assortment is said to have an enormous 
impact on sales (Kok, Fisher & Vaidyanathan, 
2009) as well as customer patronage and brand 
loyalty (Amine & Cadenat, 2003). 

A product assortment can be defined as the 
specific type or collection of products that are 
available to consumers within a retail store 
(Clodfelter, 2015). Assortment planning is a 
critical issue for retail managers and constitutes 


the process whereby they establish the quantity, 
variety and kind of products to include in their 
ranges (Rajaram, 2001) in relation to specific 
aspects such as brands, colours, sizes and fabrics 
(Clodfelter, 2015). Consumers generally prefer 
larger assortments because it offers them the 
benefit of more choice and variety when making 
decisions to acquire products (Boyd & Bahn, 
2009). Introducing a larger product assortment 
is however costly, which compel retailers to 
carefully assess their customers’ individual 
needs rather than attempting to cater for the 
mass market (Lloyd, 2004). In South Africa, the 
newfound spending power and unique product 
needs of emerging middleclass female consumers 
(Olivier, 2007), underscores the importance of 
meticulous product assortment selection that will 
draw these consumers into a store and increase 
the likelihood of them purchasing products from 
the store (Pan & Zinkham, 2006). A desirable 
product assortment not only influence shoppers’ 
decision to purchase but is the key reason why a 
store will be patronised by consumers (Paulins 
& Geistelfeld, 2003). 

A number of studies have focused on product 
assortments in more developed countries. These 
studies have explored inventory depth and 
breadth of basic and fashion product collections 
(Rajaram, 2001), consumers’ demand for 
variety (Stablein, Holweg & Miemczyk, 2011), 
the ideal size of product assortments (Boyd & 
Bahn, 2009) and the role of product assortments 
in developing customer patronage (Amine & 
Cadenat, 2003). To date, comparatively few 
studies have explored consumers’ evaluation of 
product assortments in emerging markets such 
as South Africa. Diagnostic cues play a vital role 
in the assessment of products and can reduce the 
decision-making costs incurred by the consumer. 
By identifying the cues that are important to the 
target market and focusing on these cues, the 
retailer can simplify the decision-making process 
for the consumer (Herpen & Pieters, 2007). 
Under this assumption an opportunity exist to 
initiate research and gain a better understanding 
of the cues used by consumers in an emerging 
market to evaluate apparel product assortments; 
these cues in turn influence their perceptions of 
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the retailer and their patronage behaviour. This 
study therefore investigates the diagnostic cues 
used by female consumers to evaluate work 
wear product assortment in major South African 
department stores. Specific study objectives 
were to investigate the relative importance 
of a) intrinsic cues (i.e. style, colour, size and 
quality) and b) extrinsic cues (i.e. price, brand, 
store image, store name) and c) to determine the 
priority ranking (the most important diagnostic 
cues) intrinsic and extrinsic cues used by 
female consumers when evaluating work wear 
product assortment in prominent South African 
department stores. For the purpose of this 
study, work wear was selected as the specific 
product category to be explored. Women’s 
extensive influence in the work and market 
place in recent years (Silverstein & Sayre, 
2009) conceivably resulted in the significant 
and profitable contribution of women’s wear 
to the apparel industry (Marketline, 2015). 
For women to function in various employment 
positions and working environments requires 
suitable work wear, since many companies have 
set dress codes (Smith, De Klerk & Fletcher, 
2011). Work wear is also chosen based on its 
appropriateness for a particular social role, and 
the female consumer will often use this type of 
clothing to submerge the aspects of herself that 
are not pertinent to the office/work environment 
(Woodward, 2007). In summary, the decision- 
making process for selecting and evaluating 
work wear is very complex (Smith et al., 2011), 
and limited research has been conducted on this 
topic which provides further impetus for the 
study. 

This study contributes to better insight 
regarding the diagnostic cues used by females 
in an emerging market to evaluate apparel 
product assortment. By focusing on the correct 
cues, apparel retailers can reduce the risk of 
carrying incorrect fashion lines/ranges and of 
over-stocking, both of which mean they have 
to sell products at a margin lower than they 
wished. Additionally, it can provide retailers 
with insight how to plan and build their apparel 
assortments to attract an evolving consumer 
base while simultaneously maintaining their 


existing customers. First, this paper presents 
the theoretical background, the Cue Diagnostic 
Framework, followed by an explication of 
apparel attributes consisting of intrinsic and 
extrinsic cues. Second, the methodology 
employed for this study is discussed and 
justified. Third, the results of the study are 
presented. This paper concludes with final 
conclusions and recommendations for retailers 
and brands considering apparel assortments for 
an emerging market followed by the limitations 
of the study. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


Consumers’ evaluation of product 
assortments 


Literature suggests that consumers follow a 
hierarchical process, whereby they first evaluate 
an assortment and then assess individual products 
within that assortment (Cherney, 2003). During 
their assessment of individual products various 
attributes or cues may be used as evaluative 
criteria (Jin, Park & Ryu, 2010). Evidence further 
suggests that those attributes most prominent 
in consumers’ evaluation would be in line with 
their needs and support their underlying personal 
values (Wickliffe & Pysarchik, 2001) as well as 
their goals or preferences, which is why these 
attributes are viewed as important marketing 
variables to influence consumers’ purchasing 
decisions (Forsythe, Kim & Pethee, 1999). The 
argument brought forward is that consumers 
will evaluate apparel product assortments on 
the basis of certain diagnostic attributes, which 
is patterned after their assessment of individual 
products. 

The aforementioned arguments closely 
relate to the underlying assumptions of Slovic 
and Lichtenstein’s (1971) Cue Diagnostic 
Framework (CDF), which served as a suitable 
theoretical perspective for this study. CDF 
builds on cue usage suggesting that consumers’ 
judgements and choices are based on the use 
of multiple cues. CDF further postulates that 
the degree to which a specific cue is used 
by a consumer depends on its predictive or 
diagnostic value (Slovic & Lichtenstein, 1971). 
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Consumers will usually choose and rank one 
cue from a well-defined list of cues as the most 
significant (Bradlow & Rao, 2000), which will 
further impact on the manner in which they use 
this cue/ attribute and incorporate or combine it 
in their final evaluation (Purohit & Srivastava, 
2001). It is thus argued that consumers will 
evaluate an apparel assortment by ranking the 
diagnostic (predictive) value of product cues 
(i.e. attributes) in terms of their importance, but 
also by considering how certain cues are used 
together to make a final decision (Connolly & 
Srivastava, 1995). For the purposes of this study, 
two attribute categories are of particular interest 
namely intrinsic and extrinsic cues (Veale & 
Quester, 2009). 


Product attributes: Intrinsic and 
extrinsic cues 


Due to the many options available in 
department stores the evaluation of a product 
assortment can be overwhelming, yet the 
general notion is that consumers will base 
their purchasing behaviour on the intrinsic 
and extrinsic attributes that are presented to 
them (Meixner & Knoll, 2012). Cues (often 
used interchangeable with “attributes”) refer 
to the product characteristics that are used as 
a baseline for evaluation; cues therefore have 
diagnostic abilities and convey information 
about the valued characteristic of an apparel 
product (Connolly & Srivastava, 1995). Intrinsic 
cues refer to product attributes that are intrinsic 
to the actual product (e.g. style, colour and 
size). This implies that when altering intrinsic 
cues/ attributes, the look and feel of the product 
itself will be changed (Veale & Quester, 2009). 
Extrinsic cues, on the other hand, are aspects that 
are related to the product but do not represent 
basic physical components of the product. An 
extrinsic cue (e.g. brand and price) can therefore 
be classified as any product characteristic that 
can be changed without changing the basic 
use or core ingredients of the product (Veale 
& Quester, 2009). Extrinsic attributes often 
serve as cues for product performance and thus 
substantiate specific preferences (Kauppinen- 
Raisanen & Luomala 2010). By adding and 


combining the preferred intrinsic/ extrinsic cues 
in a product assortment, the consumer’s overall 
anticipated identification cost (i.e. the cost of 
establishing the character of each alternative in 
the assortment) is lowered (Herpen & Pieters, 
2007). These cues therefore serve as crucial 
indicators for consumers to assess whether 
an assortment will satisfy their specific needs 
(Herpen & Pieters, 2007; Purohit & Srivastava, 
2001). 


Intrinsic cues 


Style is based on the structural design of an 
apparel product that is accomplished through 
the initial construction and assembly of the 
garment (Marshall, Jackson, Stanley, Kefgen 
& Touchie-Specht, 2004). Stone (2008) further 
explains that the style of an apparel product 
may refer to the distinctive appearance of a 
garment or the combination of certain features 
that makes it unique. Style includes dimensions 
such as silhouette as well as design elements 
and principles and can be categorized into 
classical styles - a trend that persists for a long 
duration of time; fashion styles - the accepted 
style of the moment (Brannon, 2010); casual 
styles - emphasis on practicality and comfort 
(North, De Vos & Kotze, 2003); and tailored 
styles - clothing that is moulded to create a 
desired shape on a body (Jones, 2005). Work 
attire is often tailored to provide a confident 
and professional appearance (Howlett, Pine, 
Orakcioglu & Fletcher, 2013). A combination 
of all the above-mentioned styles will result 
in a variety of styles. Style levels/ descriptors 
that were of particular interest for this study 
were Classic styles, high fashion styles, tailored 
styles, casual styles and a variety of styles. 

Size relates to the target market’s preferred fit 
of a garment (Brown & Rice, 2014). Although 
each person’s definition of a good fit may be 
subjective, consumers tend to use size labels as 
informational cues to assess the suitability and fit 
of an item in relation to their specific body type. 
They are also said to be more satisfied with fit 
if their body shape was taken into consideration 
and catered for in a product assortment (Lee, 
Istook, Nam & Park, 2007). A_ persistent 
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problem with size charts is that body shapes 
continuously change due to diet and physical 
exercise, which makes it very difficult to have 
one universal size for all population groups 
and cultures (Tamburrino, 1992). Retailers tend 
to base their size curves on past records and 
historic data to develop an appropriate product 
assortment for their target market (Clodfelter, 
2015) and few cater for atypical groups such 
as petite or plus sized women (Yoo, Khan & 
Rutherford-Black, 1999). In terms of assessing 
an apparel product assortment, it would thus be 
important to understand consumers’ preferences 
in terms of specific size categories such as petite 
sizes, plus sizes and standard sizes, and whether 
this will influence their evaluation of a store’s 
product assortment. 

Colour is a_ significant visual cue in 
consumers’ assessment of apparel products 
and may involve a multi-dimensional, intricate 
experience (Funk & Ndubisi, 2006). Colour is 
seldom analysed as a single attribute, but rather 
in conjunction with other qualities such as 
fashionability, store image and style (Crozier, 
1999). Colour preferences have been linked 
to specific product categories (e.g. work wear, 
shoes) (Grossman & Wisenblit, 1999) and 
consumers also seem to prefer brighter hues 
(Crozier, 1999). In addition, specific colours 
may form part of a current fashion trend and 
will determine whether an apparel product is 
considered fashionable or whether it is perceived 
as a basic item that is timeless and less bound 
by seasonal changes e.g. garment in a neutral 
colour (Clodfelter, 2015). Apparel retailers’ 
understanding of a target market’s colour 
preferences and the meanings associated with 
specific colours is therefore imperative (Funk 
& Ndubisi, 2006). The challenge facing apparel 
retailers is to establish whether their customers 
have universal colour preferences and how they 
use colours to coordinate items (Clodfelter, 
2015). Levels that were included in this study 
to describe colour were neutral colours, bright 
colours, seasonal colours, muted pastel colours 
and earth tones. 

Quality is seen as the degree to which a 
product or a retailer’s entire product assortment 


meets the requirements or expectations of a 
consumer (Brown & Rice, 2014). It is important 
to note that the functional performance of 
an apparel product includes aspects such 
as construction, serviceability and _ overall 
finishing (Brown & Rice, 2014). Consumers are 
often unable to make an objective assessment 
of the functional quality of products before 
making a final product decision (Purohit & 
Srivastava, 2001), and in these instances they 
rely on alternative product cues (i.e. price, store 
image and brand) to determine the quality of 
the product, which in turn relates to perceived 
quality (Estelami, 2008). The price-quality 
relationship is of specific interest since the 
price-quality cue utilization theory postulates 
that consumers perceive higher-priced goods as 
higher-quality products, and therefore tolerate 
higher prices as an indicator of good quality 
(Estelami, 2008). For the purposes of this study, 
levels were included to describe quality as easy 
care, well made and durable. 


Extrinsic cues 


Price is classified as an extrinsic cue, since 
it is a non-physical product characteristic that 
does not form part of the actual product but 
nonetheless feature prominently in consumers’ 
evaluation of apparel (Eckman, Damhorst & 
Kadolph, 1990). Amnine and Cadenat (2003) 
found price to be one of the main cues that affect 
consumers’ evaluation of a product assortment. 
The pervasive influence of price is due in part to 
the fact that the price cue is present in all purchase 
situations and, at a minimum, represents to all 
consumers the amount of economic outlay that 
must be sacrificed in order to engage in a given 
purchase transaction (Slovic & Lichtenstein, 
1971). Consumers perceive price both positively 
and negatively, and these perceptions will 
ultimately influence their purchasing behaviour 
(Moore & Carpenter, 2006). Concepts that 
represent price in its negative role include: 
price consciousness, sale proneness, and value 
consciousness (Amine & Cadenat, 2003). In 
order to attract a specific market segment to 
their stores, retailers often promote a price point 
policy that will appeal to a specific consumer 
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group (Su, 2007). The levels included in this 
study for price as a diagnostic cue was low to 
moderate prices, moderate to high prices and 
expensive to very expensive prices. 

Brands may form the basis of an emotional 
and psychological connection with consumers 
and can therefore produce significant financial 
gain for brand owners (Okonkwo, 2007). Brand 
name products also create a certain image for 
a store, and retailers use this image to convey 
a message to consumers in their pre-purchase 
decision-making stage (North et al., 2003). In 
general, retailers define two types of brand to 
distinguish products, namely national- and 
private brands: National brands (also known as 
designer brands) are well-known brands which 
are sold through a wide variety of outlets, e.g. 
Levis. Private brands (also referred to as store 
or in-store brands) are exclusive to a particular 
retailer (Clodfelter, 2015) e.g. Kelso brand, 
which is unique to Edgars’ stores. In a more 
developed context, Goldsmith, Flynn, Goldsmith 
and Stacey (2010) found that private brand 
buyers had more faith in the overall performance 
of a private label product and felt that it was 
more appropriate and suited to their lifestyles. 
Emerging market consumers on the other hand 
were reluctant to adopt store brands because they 
believed these brands lacked quality, freshness, 
performance, durability and aesthetic appeal 
(Herstein & Jaffe, 2007). It would therefore 
seem that emerging market consumers are more 
discerning and demand the best quality brands. 
For the purposes of this study, levels included in 
the description of brands were designer brands 
(national brands), in-store brands (private 
brands) and a variety of brands, which relate to 
a combination of designer and in-store brands. 

Store image can be defined as_ the 
consumer’s perception of a store that is 
based on a combination of different attributes 
(Chang & Lang, 2010). Yan, Yurchisin and 
Watchravesringkan (2010) suggest that location, 
convenience, price, promotion, store layout, 
quality and sales staff are aspects that contribute 
to the consumer’s overall perception of store 
image. Furthermore, it is acknowledged that 
store atmospherics such as lighting, colour, 


and music also affect consumers’ perceptions 
of the store image (Ghosh, Tripathi & Kumar, 
2010). Visser, Du Preez and Noordwyk (2006) 
found that product assortment and personnel 
significantly contributed to the perceived 
image of a store. It is thus argued that product 
assortment is closely linked to a store’s image. 
Retailers invest considerable effort and financial 
means into creating a store image that will 
attract consumers’ attention and differentiate 
the store from its competitors (Theodoridis 
& Chatzipanagiotou, 2009). Based on the 
aforementioned, store image can be seen as an 
important extrinsic cue, with descriptors/ levels 
that may include a discount image, fashionable 
image, convenience image, exclusive image, 
quality image and a value oriented image. 

Store name is often the first point of 
reference between a consumer and retailer and 
therefore represents a key element in consumers’ 
recollection of the characteristics that they 
associate with a specific product assortment 
or retailer (Hillenbrand, Alcauter, Cervantes 
& Barrios, 2013). Store name was divided 
into levels representative of the major stores 
currently operating in the South African apparel 
retail sector including Woolworths, Edgars, 
Truworths, Stuttafords, Ackermans and PEP. 
Although Truworths outlets might not conform 
to the classical definition of department stores, 
their product assortment include numerous 
product lines such as ladies wear, men’s 
wear, children’s clothing, cosmetics, shoes, 
accessories and home ware (Truworths website, 
n.d.). Similarly, Ackermans and PEP that are 
known for discount prices, can be compared 
to other South African department stores since 
their assortment include ladies’ wear, men’s 
wear, children’s clothing, home ware, cosmetics 
and certain food items. 

Having reviewed all the attributes that 
may describe a retailer’s product assortment, 
conjoint analysis came to light as an appropriate 
technique to investigate the relative importance 
of these diagnostic (extrinsic and intrinsic) cues 
in a female consumer’s evaluation of a work 
wear product assortment. Conjoint analysis 
aligns well with the underlying assumptions 
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of the Cue Diagnostic Framework as it permits 
the estimation of the relative importance 
(diagnostic value) of each attribute as well as 
the relative importance of each attribute level 
(Jin et al., 2010) thus providing insight into 
the consumer’s preference structure across 
multi-attribute alternatives (Hair, Black, Babin, 
Anderson & Tatham, 2006). These aspects 
are further clarified in the following research 
methodology section. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


To gain insight into the relative importance 
of diagnostic cues used by female consumers 
when evaluating work wear product assortments 
in department stores a survey research design 
that included a conjoint analysis technique was 
employed. A survey research approach was 
followed to address the formulated research 
objectives about the importance of intrinsic and 
extrinsic cues used in work wear assortment 
evaluation. Conjoint analysis techniques have 
been extensively applied in the marketing field 
to identify product offerings with the ideal 


combination of attributes for specific consumer 
segments (Green, Krieger & Wind, 2001; 
Hair et al., 2006; Mazzocchi, 2008). These 
techniques are based on the simple premise that 
in a realistic decision framework, consumers 
will jointly compare a bundle of attributes (e.g. 
style, colour, price, brand etc.) and then exercise 
certain “trade-offs” to identify the best possible 
option (Green et al., 2001; Hair et al., 2006). 


Instrument development 


A conjoint analysis study involves the 
formulation of hypothetical alternatives, which 
for the purposes of this study was specified 
in terms of particular product assortment 
attributes (e.g. style, colour and price) and 
levels for each attribute (e.g. classic styles, 
neutral colours and low to moderate prices). 
The respondents’ eventual rating of these 
hypothetical alternatives, would then provide an 
indication of their overall preference structures 
and the values (1.e. utilities and part-worths) 
that they assign to specific attribute levels (Hair 
et al., 2006). Since the results of a conjoint study 


TABLE 1: 
MATRIX WITH ASSORTMENT ATTRIBUTES AND LEVELS 


Attribute Attribute 1 Attribute 2 Attribute 3 Attribute 4 Attribute 5 Attribute 6 Attribute 7 Attribute 8 
Level Style Colour Size Price Brand ai Store image Store name 
‘ Standard & Low to In-store & de- ‘ 
Level 1 Classic styles Neutral colours petite sizes moderate prices signer brands Easy Care Discount Edgars 
Level 2 Tey Bright colours alee een lesen a Designer Brands Well made Convenience Woolworths 
styles sizes high prices 
Bensundl Expensive to 
Level 3 Tailored styles malar Standard sizes very expensive In-store brands Durable Exclusive Truworths 
prices 
: Standard, plus , 
Level 4 Variety of styles Muted pastels & petite sizes Quality Ackermans 
Level 5 Casual styles Earth Tones Value oriented Pep 
Level 6 Fashionable — Stuttafords 
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is based on hypothetical alternatives, a thorough 
approach is needed to ensure that the attributes 
and levels included in the conjoint task provides 
an unbiased approximation of respondents’ true 
preferences. Previous studies (Fiore & Damhorst, 
1992; Herpen & Pieters, 2007; Smith et al., 2011; 
Veale & Quester, 2009) highlighted the intrinsic 
and extrinsic product attributes that consumers 
use when evaluating apparel assortments. To 
confirm and isolate these intrinsic and extrinsic 
cues and their respective levels a focus group 
was conducted involving female consumers. The 
product assortment attributes were narrowed 
down to key intrinsic (i.e. style, size, colour and 
quality) and extrinsic (i.e. price; brand; store 
image and store name) factors. Stores included 
in the questionnaire had to comply with the 
definition of department stores and had to be 
South African based. Three to six attribute levels 
were specified for each of the identified product 
assortment attributes as illustrated in the choice 
set matrix (Table 1). 

Conjoint tasks can be difficult and time 
consuming to complete which may result in 
respondent fatigue and information overload 
(Sawtooth Software© Inc., 1997-2002). For 
these reasons, relevant images were developed 
in conjunction with a graphic designer to 
communicate each attribute level in an easy to 
understand, practical manner that would facilitate 
quick comprehension and completion of the 
questionnaire. Once the attributes were identified 
and the levels were specified with appropriate 
images, the Conjoint Value Analyses (CVA) 
Sawtooth software© package was used to create 
34 paired-profile conjoint tasks that employ an 
additive model of consumer preference (Hair 
et al, 2006). The computer generated conjoint 
tasks/ profiles were then transferred to an online 
survey questionnaire, using Survey Monkey. As 
illustrated in Figure 1, the conjoint tasks involved 
a comparison between two sets of profiles 
(including levels for each attribute) in addition 
to a nine point rating scale on which respondents 
could then indicate their preference for one of the 
hypothetical scenarios (Hair et al., 2006). 


FIGURE 1: 
PAIR-WISE PROFILES 
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technique was used for this study. In adopting 
a purposive sampling approach, female 
respondents from the emerging middle class 
consumer segment were recruited for the 
purposes of the study. The emerging middle 
class market has occupational status and specific 
life-style characteristics that differentiate them 
from other markets (Seekings, 2008; Seekings 
& Nattrass, 2002). They typically have some 
type of tertiary qualification and earn a salary 
by working full- or part-time (Seekings 2008). 
Moreover, emerging markets are in transition 
and subjected to political, economic and social 
changes (The Coca-Cola Retailing Research 
Council, 2010). The target population for this 
study consisted of female consumers between 
the ages of 20 and 60, working full- or part-time, 
residing in Gauteng. The Coca Cola retailing 
council (2010) found that the emerging market 
consumer is sophisticated about internet access 
and the use of mobile phones. Acquaintances 
that adhere to the emerging female consumer 
criteria were asked, via emailing them the 
link, to complete the on-line questionnaire. A 
snowball sampling technique was employed to 
further extend the sample by asking the initial 
participants to forward the online questionnaire 
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to female friends and family residing in Gauteng. 
By using this referral method it was possible to 
include an adequate sample for the study. A total 
of 121 usable questionnaires were collected. 
Hair et al. (2006) suggests that the sample size 
should preferably be 100 respondents or more. 
Due to the nature of the study (conjoint analysis) 
a sample of 121 was deemed to give a reliable 
and accurate data analysis. 


RESULTS 
Sample characteristics 


Female participants ranged in age from 20 

to 62 years (M___ = 32) and resided in Gauteng. 
age 

The majority of participants were Black 
(46.2%) followed by Whites (36.2%) and other 
population groups (17.3%). Most participants 
(47%) indicated that they had a tertiary degree, 
some even had a post-graduate degree (11%), 
whereas others (21%) indicated that they had 
some type of diploma or training, and the rest 
(19%) had a Grade 12 qualification. A third of 
the participants (33%) indicated that they had 
a household income of > R25 000 per month, 
while 21% earned > R15 000 to < R25 000 per 
month, 31% earned > R5000 to < R15 000 per 
month and 14% earned < R5000 per month. 


Relative importance of identified 
diagnostic cues 


For the purposes of this study, the average 
importance of attributes and utility values for 
specific levels were analysed on an aggregate 
level by means of the ordinary lease squared 
(OLS) method. One of the benefits of conjoint 
analysis is thatit has fewer statistical assumptions 
associated with model fit estimation (Hair et 
al., 2006). The average R-squared is the most 
common measure for conjoint analysis models 
and values above 0.80 can be described as a 
good model fit. Within this study, estimations 
were based on the responses of 121 individuals, 
each performing 34 choice tasks. The average 
R-squared goodness of fit measure for this study 
was 0.963 which indicated a very good fit. The 
results showed that the cues (attributes) rated 
the most important were store name (26.6%) 


followed by store image (14.9%), colour 
(14.9%), style (12.2%) and size (10.1%). The 
least prominent cues in respondents’ preference 
structures were price (9.7%), quality (5.6%) and 
brand (5.6%). Table 2 summarises the relative 
importance of each attribute in descending order. 


Priority ranking and utility values of 
attribute levels 


When consumers evaluate product attributes, 
they are likely to make trade-offs, for example 
when a consumer prefers a particular style of a 
product but perceives the price as high, quality 
might be introduced into the decision-making 
process to establish whether the garment is 
worth the price. This relates to the relative 
“worth” or utility value of an attribute (Hair 
et al., 2006). The higher the utility value of a 
particular attribute, the more preferred it is and 
the more likely a consumer would be willing to 
invest in it. Table 2 shows the highest ranking 
cue/ attribute levels with the corresponding 
utility values for each level. It is important to 
note that an arbitrary additive constant was used 
to determine the impact of each attribute level 
on consumer preferences, which means that 
the utility level values for one attribute cannot 
be measured/ compared to those of another 
attribute. Figures 2 to 9 depict the utility level 
values for each cue (attribute) in descending 
order. 

Store name, which had the highest relative 
importance ranking (26.6%), was divided into 
levels representative of prominent South African 
apparel retail outlets including Woolworths, 
Edgars, Truworths, Stuttafords, Ackermans and 
PEP. Woolworths had the highest utility value 
of 17.3, followed by Edgars (12.0) and then 
Truworths (8.9), whereas negative utility values 
were linked to Stuttafords (-2.5), Ackermans 
(-8.8) and PEP (-26.9). These results indicate 
that respondents most preferred work wear 
assortments associated with the Woolworths, 
Edgars and Truworths store names. Dodds (1991) 
found that a store name had a direct influence 
on consumers’ perceptions of products/ product 
ranges in terms of value and price, which may 
ultimately influence their overall assessment of 
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TABLE 2: 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF ASSORTMENT CUES AND 
HIGHEST RANKING LEVEL OF EACH ASSORTMENT CUE 











fn angernce) MINE ny Ata Tt 
Woolworths 17.3 29.1 
Edgars 12.0 28.0 
Truworths 8.9 25.8 
Store name 26.6% 26.6 6 Stutatords 25 31.7 
Ackermans -8.8 26.9 
Pep -26.9 32.5 
Quality 3.6 14.2 
Exclusive 2.0 18.9 
Store image 14.9% 14.9 6 a e ie 
Value -1.3 16.0 
Fashion -2.0 15.9 
Discount -3.6 18.4 
Neutral 6.5 18.2 
Bright 2.2 18.3 
Colour 14.9% 14.9 5 Earth -1.0 19.6 
Season -1.9 15.8 
Pastel 5.7 18.0 
Varied 2.5 14.9 
Classic 2.0 14.6 
Style 12.2% 12.2 5 Trendy -0.8 14.4 
Casual “11 16.9 
Tailor -2.5 13.8 
Standard, petite & plus 3.5 15.8 
ees 40.4% 10:41 4 Standard & plus 2.6 15.0 
Standard -2.3 14.4 
Standard & petite -3.8 16.2 
Low to Medium 6.1 15.9 
Price 9.7% 9.7 3 Moderate to High 2.1 9.5 
Expensive to Very expensive -8.2 15.5 
Durable 0.9 8.8 
Quality 5.6% 5.6 3 Well Made 0.5 77 
Easy Care -1.4 8.2 
Store & Designer 1.9 8.0 
Brand 5.6% 5.6 3 Designer -0.8 9.3 
Store “A 10.2 


a retailer’s product assortment. Another aspect 
that should be brought into consideration is that 
Woolworths, Edgars and Truworths offer credit 
facilities to their customers and based on these 
added benefits, the option to purchase work wear 
from these stores may be more appealing than the 


other stores used in this study. In addition, prior 
experience and existing store patronage may 
contribute to pre-meditated store preference in 
participants’ rating of the hypothetical alternatives. 

Store image had the second highest relative 
importance ranking (14.9%), which underscores 
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FIGURE 2: 
STORE NAME UTILITY VALUES 
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the conclusion of Visser et al. (2006) that a 
unique store image is an important means for 
store differentiation. In terms of the relevance of 
store image in assessing work wear assortments, 
quality had the highest utility value (3.6), followed 
by exclusivity (2.0) and convenience (1.5). Value 
(-1.3), fashion (-2.0) and discount (-3.6) store images 
obtained negative utility values. These results link 
to the top three ranking stores i.e. Woolworths, 
Truworths and Edgars that are associated with 
quality, exclusivity and convenience, whereas 
the lowest ranking stores such as Ackermans and 
PEP are more associated with discount pricing 
structures and value-for-money and possibly not 
perceived as stores offering variety of work wear 
options. McGoldrick (2002) identified several 
attributes that contribute to the holistic store image 
of a department store. Store name, price, brands and 
styles may have all been linked to the store image, 
as the various stores included in the conjoint tasks 
are all well-known within South African apparel 
retail sector. Participants could therefore have been 
influenced by their own pre-conceived notions and 
ideas about the stores’ images. 

Colour was joint second in the ranking of 
diagnostic cues that are prevalent in the evaluation 
of work wear product assortments. Colour is 
recognized as one of the most significant visual 
attributes in various age groups’ choice of product, 
regardless of their gender and other demographic 
variables (Ackay, Sable & Dalgin, 2012). Previous 
research by Crozier (1999) suggests that when 


FIGURE 3: 
STORE IMAGE UTILITY VALUES 
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colour is analysed it is often paired with other 
intrinsic (e.g. style) or extrinsic (e.g. store image) 
attributes in the evaluation of a product/ product 
assortment. In this study, neutral colours were 
ranked the most preferred (6.5), followed by 
bright colours (2.2), whereas earth tones (-1.0), 
seasonal (-1.9) and pastel (-5.7) colours were 
ranked negatively by participants. Neutral colours 
are often associated with typical corporate wear 
and may thus account for these preferences. The 
results nevertheless substantiate those of Visser et 
al. (2006) who found that South African females 
preferred neutral and soft colours. These findings 
may offer significant insight for retailers to ensure 
that they have the correct colour mix in their work 
wear product assortments. 


FIGURE 4: 
COLOUR UTILITY VALUES 
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varied, classic, trendy, casual and tailored work 
Style was divided into five levels namely varied, 
classic, trendy, casual and tailored work wear 
styling. The varied category achieved the highest 
ranking (2.5) and were thus most preferred, 
followed by a preference for classic styles (2.0). 
Da Silva and Alwi (2008) found that consumers 
generally preferred stores with a large variety as 
opposed to stores that only specialize in one type 
of product. A variety of styles may offer female 
consumers the option of combining and matching 
different styles to create unique appearances in 
their work environment. In addition, classical 
styles may be considered a cost saving approach 
to acquiring work clothes, since these styles 
remain relevant for extended time periods and 
thus eliminate the need for constant updating of 
a wardrobe. Classical styles can also be combined 
with casual clothing to reduce the number of 
clothing options one has to purchase. Trendy 
(-0.8), casual (-1.1) and tailored (-2.5) styles 
achieved the lowest rankings. It is rather surprising 
that tailored styles were ranked last since tailored 
suits are generally perceived as appropriate work 
attire in a corporate environment. This could be 
an indication that women in the local context have 
a less formal approach to work wear. 

Size of garments within the work wear product 
assortment had a ranking of 5 out of 8 at 10.1%. 


FIGURE 5: 
STYLE UTILITY VALUES 
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The fact that size ranked at such a low rating 
of importance could indicate that the female 
consumers are satisfied with the variety of sizes 
available to them in the South African retail 
market. Conversely, this may indicate they do not 
have sufficient understanding and background 
knowledge to correctly assess the sizing and fit 
of clothing items. The highest ranking level was 
a combination of standard, petite and plus sizes 
(3.5), while the combination of standard and plus 
sizes (2.6) was second. The size ratios that scored 
negative rankings were standard (-2.3) and the 
combination of standard and petite sizes (-3.8). 
Participants thus preferred to have the option of 
multiple sizes in a work wear assortment. Apparel 
retailers should thus cater for various body types 
and sizes, especially when there are different 
cultural groups and races prevalent in the consumer 
population (Lee et al., 2007) such as in the case of 
the South African emerging market context. Yoo 
et al. (1999) found that there are limited retailers 
who cater for additional consumer groups such 
as petite, tall or plus size women, which creates 
opportunity for further growth in the apparel 
retail sector. If retailers could firstly find a way 
to standardize sizing across department stores 
and secondly offer a variety of fits for different 
body shapes, they could achieve a competitive 
advantage over other retailers. 


FIGURE 6: 
SIZE UTILITY VALUES 
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FIGURE 7: FIGURE 8: 
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Price achieved the third lowest relative 
importance ranking (9.7%). Price can become 
less important when set against other attributes 
such as the fit of the product and colour 
(Holmlund, Hagman & Polsa, 2011) as reflected 
in the results of this study. The need for and 
importance of the product category (i.e. work 
wear) might also play a role in the lower ranking 
importance of price. Consumers are found to be 
more willing to pay for corporate office clothing 
than for casual day wear (Holmlund et al., 2011). 
However, a certain amount of price sensitivity 
still seems to prevail as the “low to moderate” 
pricing level received the highest utility value 
(6.1). The “moderate to high” price level (2.1) 
was ranked second, indicative of an emerging 
market consumer for whom a medium to high 
ratio would still be acceptable. 

Quality was ranked second last (in conjunction 
with brand) and only obtained a 5.6% relative 
importance rating from participants in this 
study. When functional quality is not visible or 
the consumer cannot effectively assess or base 
a decision on the quality dimension they will 
make use of other attributes such as store name, 
price, brand or country of origin as an indication 
of the “perceived quality’ (Brown & Rice, 
2014). Participants may therefore have used the 
store name and image, e.g. Woolworths, as an 
indicator of perceived quality of the work wear 
assortment rather than the actual levels specified 








for quality in the conjoint task. This reiterates 
the strong presence of store name and image in 
consumers’ evaluation of work wear product 
assortments. Nevertheless, the highest ranked 
attribute level for quality was “durable work 
wear” (0.9), second was “well-made work wear” 
(0.5) and finally “easy care” (-1.4). Retailers 
can thus emphasize the durability of the work 
wear in their product assortments by adding 
product guarantees to their garments. They may 
also want to consider introducing performance 
features to work wear clothing such as non-iron, 
breathable, crease resistant and stain resistant 
finishes, which will extent the durability of the 
products. 

Brand was, together with perceived quality, 
the lowest ranking diagnostic cue with a 
meagre 5.6% relative importance rating in the 
evaluation of work wear product assortments. 
The highest ranking level was a combination of 
store and designer brands (1.9). When presented 
individually as the only options available in an 
assortment, designer brands (-0.8) and store 
brands (-1.1) obtained negative rankings. These 
results again suggest that participants preferred 
an assortment with more alternatives and in 
this instance, a variety of brands. As mentioned 
by Okonkwo (2007), consumers can form an 
emotional and a_ psychological attachment 
to a store through the use of branding. By 
incorporating both store and designer brands, 
retailers can increase the variety of products 
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they offer, which may in turn contribute to 
increased sales. 

Store brands have a certain advantage over 
manufacturer brands in the sense that they 
are multi-faceted (Ailawadi & Keller, 2004), 
and often rely on other attributes such as 
store atmospherics, price, quality and product 
assortments to create a stronger brand image. 
In this study, the store name seems to fulfil a 
prominent role in participants’ evaluation of an 
assortment, more so than particular manufacturer 
brands. It may even be argued, that in this case 
the store name came to fore in the role of the 
more prominent “brand”. Based on the findings 
of Goldsmith et al. (2010), the inclusion of 
store brands into a product assortment can 
greatly enhance the efficiency of the consumer 
decision-making process, since consumers may 
link the product attributes to the qualities of the 
store and then perceive the offering as a good 
quality product at a lower price than designer 
‘Srands (Goldsmith et al., 2010). 

FIGURE 9: 
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CONCLUSION 


A total of eight cues were included in the 
hypothetical pair-wise conjoint tasks. The 
findings indicated that female consumers who 
participated in this study ranked diagnostic cues 
in a specific order when evaluating work wear 


assortments of department stores. The findings 
reflect those of Bradlow and Rao (2000) that 
consumers will usually choose and rank one 
cue from a well-defined list of cues as the most 
significant. Participants’ preference structures 
included both intrinsic and extrinsic diagnostic 
cues. Store name and store image, both 
extrinsic cues, were rated the two most relative 
important diagnostic cues used by female 
consumers to evaluate work wear assortments. 
This underscores research by Erdem, Oumlil 
and Tuncalp (1999) who found that store 
image or store name were the most important 
determinants in consumers’ choice of stores to 
acquire specific products. 

Woolworths was ranked as the most preferred 
store. Its brand image is to provide quality 
products at affordable prices. At a customer level 
the name of a store can influence a customer’s 
attitude towards the company and the image of 
the brand, encourage brand loyalty and help 
create a clear and differentiated image of the 
store which cannot be explained purely by its 
attributes (Alserhan & Alserhan, 2012). Thus, 
it seems that female consumers in an emerging 
market prefer to shop at a store with an image of 
quality, value and convenience when purchasing 
work wear. It is acknowledged that participants 
may have been influenced by predefined notions 
about each of the stores used in this study as 
the stores are well known in the South African 
retail market. Baker, Grewall and Parasuraman 
(1994) explain that when consumers do not have 
predefined notions about the service quality ina 
store they may base their judgements on other 
attributes. 

Colour was ranked the most important 
intrinsic cue in female consumers’ evaluation of 
work wear product assortments of department 
stores. Funk and Ndubisi (2006) also identified 
colour as a key determinant in product choices. 
Previous research suggests that colour has the 
power to create a strong brand image, influence 
a consumer’s decision making process and 
even change a shopper’s mood (Ackay et al., 
2012). Style was ranked above other commonly 
preferred attributes such as price and brand 
when evaluating work wear assortments. These 
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findings were consistent with a study conducted 
by Herbst and Burger (2002), who found that style 
constituted 31.5% of attribute importance when 
young consumers evaluated fashion products. 
Size achieved a lower ranking in participants’ 
preference structures. In contrast, Brown and 
Rice (2014) found sizing to be a significant 
criterion in consumers’ evaluation of apparel 
assortments. With the lower preference of size 
one may deduce that when evaluating work 
wear assortments female consumers initially 
do not focus on size and fit and that they are 
satisfied with the size ranges available to them 
in South African department stores. However, 
fit associated with comfort and indirectly size 
was found to be an important product feature 
for professional women during the purchasing 
and in-use stages of career wear (Smith et al., 
2011). Once female consumers try-on and wear 
clothing the fit and comfort of garments may 
become more important. The fact remains that if 
the correct size is not available to the consumer 
a purchase will not be made (Clodfelter, 2015). 

Contrary to expectations, price did not emerge 
as a prominent factor in female participants’ 
evaluation of work wear apparel assortments, 
as was the case in previous studies (e.g. Smith 
et al., 2011; Wickliffe & Pysarchik, 2001). It 
was further established that female consumers 
may use other attributes such as store name and 
image to draw conclusions about the quality of 
the product assortments. A number of extrinsic 
cues are known to influence the consumer’s 
perception of product quality; these may include 
price, brand, retail outlet and country of origin 
(Veale & Quester, 2009). The findings suggest 
that brand and quality are not important cues 
when evaluating work wear assortments. This 
contradicts other empirical evidence (e.g. 
Herbst & Burger, 2002) where brand was ranked 
top of the list with a 32.2% importance rating. 
The difference could be attributed to the product 
category in question since brand may be more 
relevant when evaluating fashion clothing than 
in the case of work wear. This correlates with 
Smith et al. (2011) who found that professional 
women were not willing to splurge on career 
wear. 


These findings may benefit various role 
players in the South African apparel retail 
sector. The results can be used to plan and 
develop appropriate product assortments that 
are based on customer preference. A store’s 
product assortment will influence shoppers 
and is considered a key reason why shoppers 
will patronise a particular store (Paulins & 
Geistelfdon, 2003). Female consumers seem 
to prefer product assortments with increased 
variety. This is consistent with prior empirical 
evidence that consumers prefer department 
stores that offer a variety of styles, sizes, colours 
and brands under one roof. Store patronage is 
likely to increase once the variety of a product 
assortment is adequately enlarged (Amine & 
Cadenat, 2003). 


Limitations and future 
recommendations 


The most prominent limitation of this study 
was the restricted sample that only included 
participants living in the Gauteng area. This 
sample could therefore not provide a fair 
representation of all female consumers living 
in South Africa. Further research is required 
that broadens the scope of investigation to 
other geographical locations in South Africa 
to determine whether South African females in 
general assess work wear product assortments 
in a similar manner. Secondly, this research 
was exclusively focused on female consumers. 
Including the perspectives of male consumers 
would give researchers a more comprehensive 
understanding of the manner in which various 
emerging market segments evaluate product 
assortments. One of the issues that emerged from 
the findings is that past experiences relating to 
a particular store may play a significant role in 
consumers’ subsequent evaluation of product 
assortments. Further research is needed in this 
regard and the influence of reference groups may 
also be considered for further investigation. In 
terms of methodology and the conjoint analysis 
design, it became apparent that questionnaires 
that include conjoint tasks can be very complex 
and time-consuming. Due to the many pair- 
wised profiles of the questionnaire participants 
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experienced respondent’s fatigue and resorted 
to simplification strategies which can influence 
the validity of the data. To avoid this, caution 
should be taken to include a limited amount of 
attributes and levels and that the questionnaire 
is tested to ensure that it is user friendly and 
also takes less time to complete. In future 
studies on apparel assortment evaluation only 
the highest ranking cues could be included. 
Another recommendation would be to conduct 
a study that is solely qualitative and that could 
offer more in-depth insight into how consumers 
evaluate work wear product assortments. Such 
a study may contribute more in depth insight of 
how respondents differentiate between intrinsic 
and extrinsic cues and how these cues contribute 
to their preference structures. 
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ABSTRACT 


With the rapid evolution of marketing from product to service to experience, marketers are challenged 
to incorporate experiential marketing into their strategies (Maklan & Klaus, 2011). This is especially 
relevant for retailers creating an experience-based store environment to increase sales and profit 
margins. The purpose of the present study is to investigate the store environment’s influence on brand 
loyalty, with brand trust and brand satisfaction as mediators. Although a number of similar studies 
have been conducted, there is still a lack of research on this topic in fashion retail, especially among 
black middle class women in Johannesburg. This study undertakes a quantitative approach in that 
501 online surveys were distributed among black middle class women to explore the influence of store 
environment on brand loyalty in relation to fashion brands. The findings support all five hypotheses. In 
other words, store environment has a positive influence on brand trust, brand satisfaction, and brand 
loyalty. This study is of significant importance to retailers who wish to influence consumers’ buying 
behaviour through the manipulation of in-store environmental cues. By achieving this, practitioners 
are able to increase consumers’ trust in a brand, their satisfaction with the brand, and ultimately 
increase brand loyalty. The present study contributes to the growing body of knowledge in experiential 
marketing, retail management, and branding. Furthermore, it contributes to literature in South Africa, 
which, as an emerging market, is often overlooked. 
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It is a common belief nowadays that experiential marketing in their advertising 


consumers not only purchase products or 
services based on their functional aspects, but 
that they also consider the experience they 
receive when buying a product or service. As 
a result, marketing practice has shifted from 
a focus on product and brand management to 
creating a compelling customer experience 
through experiential marketing strategies 
(Maghnati, Ling & Nasermoadeli, 2012). 
Therefore, marketers and retailers are under 
significant pressure to embed the concept of 


campaigns to gain market share. This is 
especially retailers, 
since the in-store fashion-brand experience 


relevant for fashion 
is a multifaceted experience that positively 
influences consumers’ buying behaviour (Kim, 
2012; Michon, Yu, Smith & Chebat, 2007). 
The fashion industry is largely driven by 
exports to emerging countries, and as a result, 
has experienced substantial economic growth 
(Iannone, Ingenito, Martino, Miranda, Pepe & 
Riemma, 2013). 
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In fashion retail, women are considered 
to be the primary customer base (Arnold & 
Reynolds, 2003), and spend more than 70% of 
their income on clothing (Arnold & Reynolds, 
2003; Babin, Hardesty & Suter, 2003). 
Therefore, due to increasing female spending 
power, this market segment has become of 
major importance to marketers (Arnold & 
Reynolds, 2003; Babin et al., 2003). The 
importance of this market segment has received 
an abundance of interest from practitioners, 
since the segment has doubled in size over the 
past eight years. Furthermore, the black middle 
class is currently estimated to comprise about 
4.2 million people in South Africa (Unilever 
Institute of Strategic Marketing, 2013). 

Given the importance of the fashion retail 
sector to women generally, this study aims 
to investigate the effectiveness of employing 
experiential marketing campaigns, in 
influencing the buying behaviour of black 
middle class women. By gaining insight into 
this topic, retailers are given insight into 
creating a differentiated in-store experience by 
which to attract consumers (Clarke, Perry & 
Denson, 2012). 

Previous studies on experiential marketing 
in the retail industry have been conducted, 
however they have differed in several aspects. 
For example, some studies focused on individual 
sensory cues in isolation, such as sight, sound, 
or touch (Clarke et al., 2012; Park, Jeon & 
Sullivan, 2014; Valenti & Riviere, 2008), and its 
impact on consumers’ buying behaviour, rather 
than store environment as a holistic construct. 
Furthermore, this topic has been researched in 
a global context by several researchers (Park et 
al., 2014; Sullivan, Kang & Heitmeyer, 2012; 
Clarke et al., 2012; Kim, 2012), especially with 
reference to developed countries. Despite the 
wealth of studies on experiential marketing, 
a lack of research remains on this topic with 
regards to fashion consumption among South 
African consumers. 

Therefore, this study aims to fill a gap in the 
literature by providing insight into the impact of 
store environment on brand loyalty of fashion 
products among women belonging to the black 


middle class in Johannesburg. By means of a 
conceptual model, this study proposes that 
the store environment (predictor variable) 
influences brand loyalty (outcome variable), 
with brand trust and brand satisfaction as 
mediators. In other words, it is anticipated 
that when retailers create a favourable in-store 
environment, it is expected to have a positive 
effect on consumers’ trust in the brand, their 
brand satisfaction, and brand loyalty. 

This study argues that by creating an overall 
sensory experience, fashion retailers are able 
to create a distinct competitive advantage, 
which is crucial in the increasingly competitive 
landscape that has resulted from the infiltration 
of global fashion brands into the South 
African market. This paper is structured by 
providing a theoretical overview, followed 
by the research design and methodology, and 
thereafter the results are presented, followed 
by the discussions and lastly, the implications, 
limitations, and future research are discussed. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 
Stimulus-organism-response Theory 


The stimulus-organism-response (S-O-R) 
(Donovan & Rossiter, 1982) theory suggests 
that an organism responds differently to 
stimuli, based on their internal state during 
the time when the stimulus is introduced. In a 
retail context, this infers that different facets 
of the store atmosphere affect consumers in 
different ways (Donovan & Rossiter, 1982). 
For example, when consumers engage with a 
brand, stimuli such as the visual atmospherics, 
store layout and design, and social presence, 
influences consumers’ internal states. This will 
result in affective and cognitive arousal that 
stimulates a consumer’s shopping behaviour, 
such as approach, or avoidance. Similarly, the 
proposed conceptual model also pays close 
attention to stimuli, such as layout and design, 
atmospheric cues, and social presence, and its 
impact on consumers’ internal states (affect and 
cognition), and the impact of these on shopping 
behaviour outcomes (approach or avoidance). 
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The Experiential Marketing Concept 


Holbrook and Hirschman (1982) define 
experiential marketing as the consumption of 
fantasies, feelings, and fun. Having received 
widespread interest in marketing literature, 
experiential marketing is prevalent in contexts 
such as branding, consumption, shopping, 
and service experience (Brakus, Schmitt & 
Zarantonello, 2009; Zarantonello & Schmitt, 
2010). The concept of experiential marketing 
was introduced into the field of economics 
by Pine and Gilmore (1999), who explain the 
difference between buying a ‘service’ and 
buying an ‘experience’ in the following way: if 
a consumer buys a service, he or she purchases 
a set of intangible activities that are carried 
out on their behalf, however, when buying an 
experience the consumer pays to spend time 
enjoying a series of memorable events and 
actively participates in the buying experience. 
A common belief nowadays, is that consumers 
consider the experience that accompanies the 
product as an important determinant in making 
a purchasing decision. As a result, the concept 
of experiential marketing continues to draw 
interest amongst both marketing scholars and 
practitioners (Schmitt & Rogers, 2008). 


The Fashion Industry 


The fashion industry has established its 
relevance in different aspects of society (Steele, 
2000) and is one of the pillars of the modern 
economy. In 2014, this industry was valued at 
US$1.7 trillion and employed over 75 million 
people (Fashion United, 2014). Moreover, the 
industry sold US$530 billion in merchandise in 
2011 (Fashion United, 2014). Considering these 
facts, it is important that the fashion industry 
remains lucrative in order to continue fueling 
the economy, as well as to support a large 
portion of the global labour force. Throughout 
history, fashion has established itself as a 
defining element in constructing cultural, 
national, gender, and generational identities 
(Steele, 2000). The industry provides the means 
for people to express themselves through the 
clothes they wear. The global appetite for new 


fashion trends has grown extensively since the 
advent of the industry, with an ever-present 
demand for innovation (Steele, 2000). As a 
result, this industry is under constant pressure 
to provide for the needs of the public, and there 
is intense competition among industry players 
to fulfill these needs (Steele, 2000). At the same 
time, fashion has become a medium through 
which people across different cultures interact 
and seek to understand one another. Various 
fashion trends that start in one country find their 
way to other countries, and sometimes even 
to other continents. Such cultural transfers are 
made possible by the supply chain networks that 
have been established in the fashion industry. 


Store Environment 


Creating a unique store environment often 
emerges as a powerful instrument for market 
differentiation (Wu, Ju, Kim, Damminga, Kim 
& Johnson, 2013). It consists of the physical 
environment of a store, and refers to its many 
components or constituent parts, such as 
music, lighting, store layout, store design, store 
materials, and workforce. The store environment 
description is the general experience that 
retailers provide to customers (Tong & Hawley, 
2009). In this context, the product or brand is 
no longer the most significant aspect of store 
environment, it is the experience that is created. 


Brand Trust 


Brand trust is the assurance or reinforcement 
of the reliability and capability of customers to 
trust the brand (Soars, 2009; Tong & Hawley, 
2009). Brand trust is often categorised into 
affective and cognitive trust (Soars, 2009). 
Cognitive trust refers to brands or retailers that 
are confident in their competency and reliability 
in keeping promises, while affective trust is 
the belief that while the customers seek to buy 
genuine, stylish, and modern products, they also 
have specific requirements (Clarke et al., 2012). 
The importance of brand trust in literature has 
been exhausted in a number of studies, and 
the results conclude that brand trust results in 
consumer loyalty and long-term commitment 
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(Nairn, 2008; DeWulf, Odekerken-Schroder & 
Iacobucci, 2001; Roberts, Varki & Brodie, 2003; 
Papista & Dimitriadis; 2012). Furthermore, several 
researchers have noted satisfaction as having both 
a direct and indirect relationship with brand trust 
and customer experience (Urban, Sultan & Qualls 
2000). 


Brand Satisfaction 


Brand satisfaction is an important construct 
in marketing literature, and there is considerable 
evidence that identifies satisfaction as having a 
major influence on brand loyalty (Bolton, 1998; 
Jones & Suh, 2000; Chandrashekaran, Rotte, Tax 
& Grewal, 2007; Yang & Peterson, 2004; Bodet, 
2008; Bloemer & Lemmink, 1992; DeWulf et al., 
2001; Roberts et al., 2003). Brand satisfaction 
is defined as the extent to which customers’ 
expectations about a brand’s product or service 
are met (Rowley, 2009). Obtaining high levels of 
brand satisfaction leads to a long-term commitment 
to purchasing certain products and brands (Clarke 
et al., 2012). As a result, retailers conduct regular 
market research to evaluate the exact level of 
customer and brand satisfaction, both of which are 
vital to a company’s growth. 


Brand Loyalty 


Brand loyalty is considered as the most important 


metric for developing marketing strategies, and 
refers to a consumer’s continued behaviour of 
patronage or support for a specific brand (Farris, 
Bendle, Pfeifer & Reibstein, 2010). Consumers 
with high brand loyalty tend to repurchase the 
same brand of product, or continue to use the same 
brand of service over an extended period of time 
(Farris et al., 2010). They do so even when this 
brand experiences changes, such as when the price 
increases, packaging changes, and so on. On the 
other hand, consumers with low brand loyalty tend 
to try different brands (Farris et al., 2010). Therefore, 
retailers try to ensure different marketing efforts to 
influence and control switching behaviour (Soars, 
2009). As such, there is considerable impetus 
for companies to conduct detailed assessment of 
factors the affect the development of strong brand 
loyalty (Farris et al., 2010). 


CONCEPTUAL MODEL AND 
HYPOTHESES DEVELOPMENT 


The conceptual model proposes that store 
environment is the predictor variable, with brand 
loyalty as the outcome variable. Brand trust and 
brand satisfaction act as mediators in determining 
the indirectrelationship between store environment 
and brand loyalty. In practice, this means that 
when retailers create a favourable in-store 
environment, it will have a positive effect on 
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consumers’ brand trust, brand satisfaction, and 
brand loyalty. Figure 1 presents the proposed 
conceptual model for this study, followed by 
the hypotheses development. 


Hypotheses Development 
Store environment and brand trust (H7) 


Lunardo and Mbengue (2013) found that 
consumers’ trust in a brand can be affected 
by store environment characteristics; when 
consumers believe that the store environment 
promotes transparency to consumers, they are 
more likely to place trust in the brand. This 
is best illustrated in the context of the food 
industry, where Lindborg (2015) found that 
consumers perceived restaurants that followed 
an open kitchen policy, where the kitchen is 
visible for patrons to see, generated greater trust 
among their diners. Patrons felt safer being able 
to see how their orders were prepared, and this 
contributed to their trust in the brand. Guenzi, 
Johnson, and Castaldo’s (2009) study compared 
consumer trust in two retail stores by surveying 
393 consumers. Guenzi et al. (2009) established 
that trust in sales personnel greatly influences 
overall trust in the brand. When salespersons 
appear trustworthy to consumers, they are more 
likely to trust the store brand in general. 

H,: There is a positive relationship between 
store environment and brand trust. 


Store environment and brand loyalty (H2) 


Furthermore, the influence of — store 
environment on customer loyalty has been 
explored in a number of studies (Ailawadi, 
Pauwels & Steenkamp, 2008; Corstjens & 
Lal, 2000; Hansen & Singh, 2008). From the 
findings, the majority of these studies indicate a 
positive relationship between the two constructs. 
For example, Ailawadi et al. (2008) established 
a positive relationship between these two 
variables, as did Hansen and Singh (2008). As 
previously discussed, Fox, Montgomery, and 
Lodish (2004) have highlighted the importance 
of not neglecting tangible cues, such as price, 
quality, and product assortment, and simply 
adding value by offering customers a unique 


in-store experience. Fox et al.’s (2004) research 
provies evidence that over and above the store 
environment and associated intangible aspects, 
factors such as price promotions, product 
assortment, and product quality contribute 
significantly to store loyalty. It was also found 
that promotional programmes increase store 
traffic, which leads to increased store loyalty 
(Gijsbrecht, Campo & Goossens, 2003). This is 
particularly true when consumers shop to fulfill a 
specific need (Gijsbrecht et al., 2003). However, 
when recognising the experiential aspects of 
consumption (Holbrook & Hirschman, 1982) for 
hedonic retail store environment’s, consumers 
shop for enjoyment. 

H,: There is a positive relationship between 
store environment and brand loyalty. 


Store environment and brand satisfaction (H3) 


As discussed by Koo (2003), environmental 
factors in retail stores may be considered to 
have important impacts on how consumers 
perceive the branding of the store. Consumers 
may associate certain characteristics of the 
store, such as how orderly its design is or how 
neat its surroundings are, with the quality of the 
items that a store sells (Koo, 2003). As such, it 
is important to consider how different aspects of 
the store environment impact brand satisfaction. 
Doing so can provide important insights into 
particular contexts with regard to improving 
brand satisfaction of the target market. As such, 
the relationship between brand satisfaction and 
other important variables in this study, such as 
store environment, must also be considered. 
Specifically, the relationship between brand 
satisfaction and store environment has been 
discussed in Dholakia and Zhao (2010) and 
Kremer and Viot’s (2012) studies. In consensus, 
these studies stress the importance of store 
environment aspects in shaping consumers’ 
brand experience, which in turn affect 
consumers’ satisfaction. Consumers need to 
feel comfortable and stimulated within the store 
environment in order for them to perceive the 
brand positively and become satisfied with it. 

H,: There is a positive relationship between 
store environment and brand satisfaction. 
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Brand trust and brand loyalty (H4) 


Brand loyalty and brand trust are two 
common research variables in marketing 
literature. For instance, Bianchi, Drennan, 
and Proud (2014) conducted a study on the 
antecedents of brand loyalty and their findings 
indicate that brand trust and brand satisfaction 
are mediators of brand loyalty. Although 
Bianchi et al.’s (2014) study was conducted in 
the wine industry, the results provide evidence 
of the relationship between brand trust and 
brand loyalty. Consistent with the findings of 
Bianchi et al. (2014), a study was conducted 
on website environmental design and how it 
impacts on trust and loyalty. According to 
the results, it was determined that website 
environment design generates higher brand 
loyalty through an increase in brand effect 
and brand trust (Lee & Miao-Que, 2012). 
Several previous studies have investigated the 
relationship between brand trust and brand 
loyalty. For instance, Horppu, Kulvalainen, 
Tarkiainen, and Ellonen (2008) conducted a 
study on the relationship between brand trust 
and brand loyalty in the magazine industry. 
From their findings it was evident that brand 
trust contributes to brand loyalty. Sahin, 
Zehir, and Kitapci’s (2011) study findings 
revealed a strong relationship between brand 
trust and brand loyalty. Although this study 
was conducted in the car industry in Istanbul, 
these authors suggest future research on these 
constructs in other contexts. Therefore, this 
research study proposes that there is a positive 
relationship between brand trust and brand 
loyalty. 

H,: There is a positive relationship between 
brand trust and brand loyalty. 


Brand satisfaction and brand loyalty (H5) 


Brand satisfaction has been a_ primary 
focus of marketing research over the past few 
decades (Ercigs Unal, Canadan, & Yildirim, 
2012; Brakus et al., 2009; Tong & Hawley, 
2009). Consequently, several studies have 
explored brand satisfaction and its impact on 
brand loyalty (Horppu et al., 2008; Iglesiais, 


Singh, & Batista-Foguet, 2011; Sahin et al., 
2011). The majority of studies emphasise that 
brand satisfaction is essential for building 
customer-brand relationships and ultimately 
creating brand loyalty. As explained by Oliver 
(1997), while the ultimate goal of marketing 
is to get the consumer to make the purchase, 
establishing strong consumer satisfaction 
can be considered as being almost identical 
to this goal, since satisfied consumers are 
most likely going to make the decision to 
purchase the product (Oliver, 1997). As such, 
satisfaction has been considered a primary 
concern in any marketing metric, such as those 
developed in Brakus et al. (2009) or Tong and 
Hawley (2009). Thus, in relation to brand 
loyalty, it is simple to make the connection 
that consumers need to be satisfied with a 
brand before they can become loyal to it. The 
converse of this relationship is not as strong, 
because a consumer may be satisfied with a 
wide range of brands, but may only opt to be 
loyal to one of those brands. Nonetheless, it 
is not unlikely that the consumer will decide 
to be loyal to the brand that he or she is most 
satisfied with. Thus, it is important to examine 
the relationship between these two variables in 
different marketing contexts. 

H,: There is a positive relationship between 
brand satisfaction and brand loyalty. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 
Research Design 


The present study adopted a positivist 
paradigm, a philosophy that is of the view 
that knowledge stems from human experience 
(Collins, 2010). A quantitative research 
approach was adopted and 501 respondents 
were selected by means of systematic sampling. 
The data was analysed through the use of 
statistical methods in SPSS 23 and AMOS 23. 
Furthermore, structural equation modelling, a 
technique of multivariate statistical analysis 
that measures latent constructs through 
factor analysis and examining hypothesised 
relationships between the constructs, was used 
for the data analysis (Nusair & Hua, 2010). 
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Sample and Data Collection Respondent Profile 


The profile of the participants is presented in 
Table | and is followed by a discussion. 


The population of interest was black middle 
class women between the ages of 25 and 45 that 
reside in Johannesburg. This market segment 








TABLE 1: 
is identified as having a monthly household 
‘ CONCEPTUAL MODEL 
income of between R15 000 and R50 000, 
personal transportation, a tertiary education, 
employment in a white-collar job, and owning Education Age 
or renting a home costing more than R4 000 per 
month in a suburban area (Unilever Institute of 7 s 
Strategic Marketing, 2013). A prescreen sample __ Diploma 17-24 years 130 26% 
of 2000 respondents was used and every fourth 
individual was selected. As a result, 501 usable — taduate Degree 25-34 years 261 52% 
surveys were obtained. This sample size was 
‘ ; Post-graduate 35-44 years 95 19% 
calculated in the following manner: from an 
estimated population of 3.4 million black middle Professional 45-54 years 10 2% 
. Certificate 
class women in Johannesburg, an allowance of 
a 95% confidence level was allowed, using a __ Total 501 100,0 | 55-65 years 5 1% 
5% confidence interval. By means of a sample 
size calculator, the researcher has estimated a Income Occupation 
sample size of at least 384. To decrease possible 
sampling errors, a sample of 501 participants i ” @ - 
Trainee, 
we surveyed. R1 - R4000 56 11% | Apprentice, 68 14% 
Student 
Measurement Instrument and Working ul-time 
Questionnaire Design RADA. ee Se | oracanpay). 
Research scales were operationalised based Working full-time 
on prior studies, and adequate modifications  98001-R16000 | 105 21% (self-employed) 2200 4% 
were made in order to fit the current research 
Working 
context and purpose. All scales were measured — Rig 001-R25000 | 81 16% | parttime (fora 39S 8% 
by means of a 7-point Likert scale. For the first company) 
variable, STE, a modified version of Baker, Working 
Grewal, and Parasuraman’s (1994) scale was id a ie || Pare a i 3A 
; : employed 
used. BS was measured using scales adapted 
from Sahin et al. (2011), while brand trust was — Ra0001-Re0000 | 45 9% | Homemaker 6 1% 
measured with a scale modified from He, Li 
and Harris (2012). Lastly, brand loyalty was ago oot-Rt00.000 117 am | UNemBloved- gap 
measured with Yoon and Kim’s (2000) loyalty seeking work 
scale. 
>R100 001 i by | Bette 6 1% 
Pensioner 
DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 
This section provides an overview of the — Prefernottoanswer|67 14% 
respondent profile, the scale accuracy analysis, 
the model fit : 
e mOdeT and By peiieses results Total 501 100,0 | Total 501 100,0 
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The findings in Table 1 indicate that the accounts for 10%, have a post-graduate degree. 
majority of the respondents (40%) are educated Fifty-two percent of the respondents are between 
to tertiary diploma level, while 26% and 24% the ages of 25 and 34, with 26% aged between 
respectively either have a graduate degree or 17 and 24, and 22% being older than 34 years 
professional certificate. The remainder, which of age. The analysis further indicates that 53% 


TABLE 2: 
ACCURACY ANALYSIS STATISTICS 
Descriptive Statistics Cronbach's Test Highest 
Research CLR. AVE coalaie Factor 

Construct a Value Value ved Loading 

Mean Value Standard Deviation Item-total value Variance 
5,491 1,282 0,587 0,718 
5,253 1,386 0,545 0,671 
4,675 1,585 0,591 0,653 
STE 4,868 1,506 0,606 0,808 0,384 0,215 0,700 
4,533 1,528 0,600 0,632 
4,198 1,685 0,352 0,366 
4,441 1,673 0,500 0,525 
0,875 
0,676 

BT 0,886 0,663 0,493 
0,871 
0,819 
0,797 
0,886 
0,892 
0,853 

BS 0,945 0,686 0,546 
0,841 
0,861 
0,869 
0,583 
1,405 0,777 
1,444 0,760 
BL 1,047 0,933 0,593 0,546 0,876 
1,833 0,590 
1,113 0,817 





STE: Store environment; BT: Brand trust; BS: Brand satisfaction; BL: Brand loyalty; CR: Composite reliability; AVE: Average 
variance extracted; 
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of respondents have a monthly household income 
of between R8 001 and R40 000, with 19% earning 
less than R8 000 per month, and 14% earning 
above R40 000. More specifically, from the portion 
of respondents earning between R8 001 and R40 
000, three relatively equal clusters are evident, with 
incomes ranging between R8 001 and R16 000 
(21%), followed by those between R16 001 and 
R25 000 (16%), with 16% earning between R25 001 
and R40 000. In terms of occupation, almost 60% 
are employed full-time and work for a company. 
Fourteen percent of the respondents are students or 
trainees, while 10% are seeking employment. The 
remainder, which accounts for a relatively small 
portion, either work part-time or are self-employed. 


Scale Accuracy Analysis 


The scale accuracy analysis is presented in Table 
2, and followed by a discussion of the measurement 
scale reliability and validity. 


Testing for scale reliability 


From the results in Table 2, it is evident that 
all the variables indicate satisfactory levels of 
reliability. In fact, Cronbach’s alpha coefficients 
ranged from 0,801 to 0.931, therefore exceeding 
the recommended threshold of 0.7 (Nunnally & 
Bernstein, 1994). The composite reliability values 
ranged from 0,808 to 0,933 which is acceptable 
as this exceed 0.7 (Hair, Bush & Ortinau, 2009). 
The average variance extracted (AVE) of store 
environment (STE) is 0,384 which is greater than 
the square of the shared variance of STE and 
brand satisfaction (BS), which [(0.464) 2] = 0,215. 
Therefore, this proves the existence of discriminate 
validity (Nusair & Hua, 2010). Table 3 below 
illustrates the correlation of research variables. 


TABLE 3: 
CORRELATIONS MATRIX 
STE BL BS BT 
SIE 1 409" 464" 451" 
BL 409 1 739" 597" 
BS 464 739" 1 702" 
BT 451" 597" 702" 1 


** Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 


As indicated in Table 3 above, most of 
the inter-correlation values for paired latent 
variables were below 0.7, therefore positing the 
presence of discriminant validity, according to 
Nunnally and Bernstein (1994). Table 4 presents 
the study’s model fit. 


TABLE 4: 
MODEL FIT SUMMARY 

Acceptable Study Acceptable/ 

Threshold Threshold Unacceptable 
CMIN <3 2,491 Acceptable 
GF >0.9 0.900 Acceptable 
NFI >0.9 0,927 Acceptable 
RFI >0.9 0,917 Acceptable 
IFI >0.9 0,955 Acceptable 
TLI >0.9 0,949 Acceptable 
CFI >0.9 0,955 Acceptable 
RMSEA <0.06 0,05 Acceptable 


From Table 4 it is evident that all the indices 
indicate an acceptable model fit. First, the Chi- 
square index is accepted at 2.491, falling below 
the recommended threshold of 5 (Barrett, 2007). 
Furthermore, goodness-of-fit index (GFI) 
(0.900), normed fit index (NFI) (0.927), relative 
fit index (RFI) (0.917), Tucker-Lewis index 
(TLI) (0.949) and comparative fit index (CFI) 
(0.955) all meet the threshold of 9 recommended 
by Hooper, Coughlan and Mullen (2008). The 
Root Mean Sqaure Error of Approximation 
(RMSEA) is indicated by a value of 0.05 which 
is lower than the recommended threshold of 
0.06 (Hooper, Coughlan & Mullen, 2008). The 
Incremental Fit Index (IFI) (0.955) exceeds the 
recommended threshold of 9, as recommended 
by McDonald and Ho (2002). 


Hypotheses Testing & Path 
Coefficients 


Table 5 presents the results of the hypotheses 
and path coefficients and a discussion thereof 
follows. 

Upon examining the hypotheses results 
in Table 5, it was observed that most of the 
hypotheses are significant and supported, with 
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TABLE 5: 
HYPOTHESES RESULTS AND PATH COEFFICIENTS 
Path Coefficient Hypothesis Estimate P-Value Result 
Store Environment > Brand Trust H1 0.64 ae! Supported and significant 
Store Environment > Brand Loyalty H2 0.05 0,416 Supported but insignificant 
Store Environment > Brand Satisfaction H3 0.67* e Supported and significant 
Brand Trust > Brand Loyalty H4 0.14° 0,002 Supported and significant 
Brand Satisfaction > Brand Loyalty H5 0.64? si Supported and significant 





(a): *** = significance level p <0.01; (b): significance level p <0.05 


the exception of hypothesis 2 (STE and BL), 
which is insignificant. Notably, the strongest 
relationship was found to be hypothesis 3, which 
tested the relationship between STE and BS, 
positing that STE has the strongest influence 
on BS with an estimate of 0.67. Furthermore, 
hypotheses 1 and 5 also indicated strong 
relationships between STE and brand trust 
(0.64) and brand loyalty (0.64) respectively. 
Therefore, hypothesis 1, 3, and 5 are supported 
and significant. The weakest relationships were 
found to be hypotheses 2 (STE and BL) and 
hypothesis 4 (BT and BL), which were indicated 
by an estimate of 0.05 and 0.14 respectively. 
Both of these relationships were supported, 
however the former was insignificant and the 
latter was significant. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


Based on this study’s findings, marketers 
can benefit from the research results in 
numerous ways. Firstly, it is suggested that 
fashion marketers focus most of their efforts 
on enhancing the environment of their stores, 
as this positively affects consumers’ level 
of brand satisfaction. This implies that the 
in-store experience plays a key role in the 
creation of positive attitudes towards the brand. 
Secondly, it is observed that the atmosphere in 
a particular store influences consumers’ brand 
trust, therefore positing that the more pleasant 
the surroundings of a store are perceived, the 
more likely consumers are to develop trust in 
the brand. For example, fashion retailers should 
focus on sensory stimuli such as music, visual 
aesthetics of the merchandise, store design 
and layout, and adequate representation of the 


staff. More specifically, retailers should employ 
specific visual merchandising techniques to 
display products in an appealing manner; the 
store must not seem cluttered and should have 
clear signage as to where the ladies section, 
men’s section and fittings rooms are located; 
music that represents the brand image should be 
played at a reasonable volume without annoying 
the customers; and the store staff must be easy to 
identify, well dressed, and behave professionally. 
Thirdly, by creating brand satisfaction through 
a pleasant in-store environment, customers are 
likely to portray loyalty towards the brand. 
In conclusion, the present study implies that 
marketing managers and retailers are required 
to implement strategies that ultimately increase 
brand trust and satisfaction, as this is seen to 
increase consumers’ brand loyalty. 


LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE 
RESEARCH 


The present research attempted to gain a 
better comprehension of the concept of store 
environment and its impact on consumers’ 
buying behaviour. As much as this study 
examines the relationships that exist between 
store environment and brand loyalty, trust 
and satisfaction, there is the possibility of 
observing other key themes that may arise 
out of assessing these relationships. Possible 
further research could be conducted with more 
than one demographic group, as this research 
only sampled black female South Africans. This 
could possibly provide more diverse insights on 
consumer behaviour and contribute significantly 
to research in the field of the present study. 
Financial and time constraints could have 
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possibly limited the depth of the study, therefore 
future research would benefit from a sizable 
amount of financial and human resources, as well 
as more time in conducting the research. The 
present research leaves room for the application 
of the same variables in different relationships 
or additional variables to the same research area 
in order to observe whether or not interesting 
findings can arise out of such research. 


CONCLUSION 


By gaining insight into the impact of store 
environment on brand loyalty, the findings 
of this research study provides marketing 
practitioners with a better understanding of how 
to positively influence brand loyalty among 
fashion consumers. Furthermore, it is evident 
that brand trust and brand satisfaction mediate 
the relationships between store environment and 
brand loyalty respectively. Therefore, marketers 
should invest in experiential strategies that 
incorporate a multitude of in-store sensory 
stimuli to influence brand trust and brand 
satisfaction, which will ultimately lead to brand 
loyalty. By gaining a better understanding of 
the use of sensory marketing in fashion retail, 
marketers can target consumers’ subconscious 
minds through the implementation of innovative 
retail strategies. Furthermore, this study 
highlights the importance of using experiential 
marketing to create a competitive advantage in 
the fashion retail industry. 
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ABSTRACT 





Developments in information technology have resulted in the internet becoming a hub of not only 
personal but also commerce-related social interactions. Drawing on the Uses and Gratification 
theory, this study examines value derived from online customer communities and its influence on 
members’ behavioural response. A structured questionnaire was used to collect data from a total 
of 221 members of independent online customer communities. Convenience sampling was used 
to select respondents and the collected data was analysed using structural equation modelling. 
The results show that respondents derived intellectual, social and hedonic value from their online 
customer communities though in moderate level. Affective social identity as well as communication 
performance were found to be significantly influenced by intellectual value and hedonic value. Social 
value was, however, not found to have significant influence on both affective social identity and 
communication performance. The results further show that affective social identity exerts significant 
influence on communication performance and on continued participation intentions. The findings of 
this study contribute to theory by demonstrating the utility of the Uses and Gratification theory in 
understanding value derived from online customer communities and its affective and behavioural 
bearing on members. The findings also have significant practical implications as they can be used 
by managers of online customer communities to harness practices that can improve perceived 
value associated with their communities. In so doing, the sustainability of their communities can be 
enhanced. 


Online customer communities; perceived value; affective social identity; 
communication performance; participation continuance intention; uses and gratification 
theory 
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The proliferation of internet access as well 
as online social networking platforms has 
facilitated the transformation of the internet to 
become the new marketplace, where interaction 
among and between buyers and sellers is ever- 
increasing. Seraj (2012:209) observes that 
just as, for thousands of years, the traditional 
marketplace served as “an interactive platform 
for both economic and social activity as well 
as knowledge sharing”, so too does the internet 


serve this purpose in the modern age. Many 
companies, and in some cases customers on their 
own, have taken keen interest in facilitating 
customer interaction using online platforms 
resulting in the formation of online customer 
communities. Rouse (2014:Online) notes that 
online customer communities serve as web- 
based gathering places for customers, experts, 
partners and others to engage with one another 
around company products and services. 
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Growing interest on the part of companies 
in facilitating the formation of customer 
communities and customer-to-customer 
interaction on community sites stems not 
only from developments in technological 
capability but also from the _ perceived 
benefits of such interaction. Driven by the 
knowledge economy, many organisations have 
realised that knowledge is a valuable key to 
competitive advantage. Online customer-to- 
customer interaction can facilitate market 
intelligence generation for effective marketing 
decision-making (Chiu, Chiu, Sung & Hsieh, 
2015a:477). Companies can also use customer 
communities to foster emotional connections 
with their brands. To consumers, online 
customer communities enable their voices to 
become important in the marketplace. Online 
customer communities provide opportunities 
to share experiences and opinions regarding 
a company’s products and services rapidly, 
with ease and at very low cost. The anonymity 
that online communities can offer, especially 
independent communities, enables customers 
to complain about poor services received 
without fear that their opinions will be attached 
to their company database profiles (Rouse 
2014:Online). 

Underlying the perceived benefits of online 
customer communities is the supposition that 
established sites will be successful in attracting 
and sustaining membership that is willing 
to share information. Active participation 
through information sharing is thus important 
to unleashing the potential of online customer 
communities as sources of market intelligence 
both for companies and customers (Hajli, 
Shanmugam, Powell & Love 2015:232). While 
this is so, due to limited research focused on 
online customer communities, not much is 
known about factors that influence the active 
participation of members of such communities 
(Pai and Tsai, 2016:39). The sustainability of 
online customer communities is not assured 
without continued active participation on the 
part of its members (Al-Debei, Al-Lozi & 
Papazafeiropoulou 2013:43). 

Drawing on Uses and_ Gratification 


theory, this paper aims to contribute to an 
understanding of some of the factors that 
may explain member behaviour in online 
customer communities, including continued 
participation intentions. The focus of the paper 
is on gratifications obtained, as encapsulated 
in the perceived value associated with online 
customer communities, and the impact this has 
on members’ behaviour. The paper is structured 
such that the following section outlines the 
research problem and objectives. This is 
followed by a review of the literature and 
presentation of the conceptual model deployed. 
Thereafter, the study’s research methodology 
is described followed by presentation of the 
results obtained. Following that, the results 
are discussed and their implications outlined. 
Finally, the study’s limitations are outlined 
and suggestions for future research provided. 


RESEARCH PROBLEM AND 
OBJECTIVES 


Huang, Hsieh and Wu (2014:774) observe 
that as much as use of online communities is 
increasing, many online communities do not 
succeed and are consequently abandoned. The 
fact that the success of online communities 
depends largely on member participation 
(Chiang 2013:851) makes it imperative 
that researchers and companies address the 
question as to what drives active participation 
in online customer communities. Answering 
this question is critical, particularly as 
participation on such sites is voluntary. This 
study aims to contribute to addressing this 
question in the context of non-company hosted 
online customer communities. Review of the 
literature shows that while online sharing of 
information has increased, empirical research 
focusing on why and how information sharing 
takes place remains limited (Malik, Dhir & 
Nieminen, 2016:130). 

In addressing the question of what drives 
active participation inthe context ofindependent 
online customer communities, this study takes 
cognisance of the importance of behaviour as it 
relates not only to continued participation but 
also to quality of participation. Drawing on the 
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Uses and Gratification theory, the paper argues 
for the need to examine the value derived from 
online customer communities to understand 
members’ participation behaviour. With online 
customer communities being social groupings, 
the study further argues for the need to examine 
the extent to which members identify with their 
online communities in explaining participation. 
To this end, the study includes affective social 
identity as one of its key constructs. The study 
posits that perceived value in online customer 
communities has a direct influence on the 
extent to which members identify affectively 
with their communities, and that this in turn 
influences members’ continued participation 
intentions and communication behaviour. 

The paper also posits that communication 

behaviour is directly influenced by levels of 

perceived value. 

The main objective of the study is thus 
to examine the influence of perceived value 
on member participation in online customer 
communities. The specific objectives of the 
study are to: 

e uncover levels of perceived value derived 
from online customer communities; 

* investigate the influence of perceived value on 
online customer community members’ level of 
affective social identity with their respective 
communities; 

* investigate the influence of perceived value on 
communication performance by members of 
online customer communities; 

* examine the relationship between affective 
social identity and members’ communication 
performance as well as their continued 
participation intentions; and 

* propose and test a conceptual model of the 
relationship between perceived value, affective 
social identity, communication performance 
and continued participation intentions. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Uses and Gratification theory 


Uses and Gratification theory is a dominant 
theory in the field of communication studies. 
The history of the theory can be traced to the 


research work of Herta Herzog in 1944 which 
examined the reasons behind people’s choice 
of media (Sherwood 2015:13). Her work 
identified three main categories of gratification 
associated with media consumption, namely: 
emotional, wishful thinking and _ learning 
(Sherwood 2015:13). The theory is based on 
certain key underlying assumptions. These 
include the fact that people make active 
choices in selecting media to use; are aware 
of their needs; that their choices are goal- 
oriented with respect to their needs; and that 
value judgments as to whether a need has been 
satisfied can best be made by media consumers 
themselves (Han, Min & Lee 2015:460). 

The Uses and Gratification theory has been 
widely applied to explain consumers’ choices 
regarding various traditional media, including 
newspapers, radio, television and magazines 
(Ifinedo, 2016:195). Recently, the theory has 
been applied to the question of consumer 
choice relating to new media and, specifically, 
internet-enabled applications. Lev-On 
(2015:163) observes that the widespread 
adoption of the internet has led to renewed 
interest in the Uses and Gratification theory. 
This is due to the fact that, unlike traditional 
media, which one can easily get exposed to 
without consent, use of the internet requires 
active decision-making regarding which sites 
to visit and/or which items to read. Users are 
thus purposive and conscious in their selection 
of sites to engage with and this is in line with 
the underlying assumptions of the Uses and 
Gratification theory. 

While a number of studies have applied the 
Uses and Gratification theory to investigate 
media choice, including choice of internet- 
enabled applications, Luo and Remus 
(2014:282) observe that studies using the 
theory have focused primarily on identifying 
the motivations behind media choice and/or 
use. This has resulted in lists of gratifications 
sought, without exploring gratifications derived 
and/or empirically exploring the relationship 
between gratifications derived and consumer 
behaviour. The theory can, however, be useful 
in understanding attitude and behaviour as 
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FIGURE 1: 
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the gratification of needs does have positive 
attitudinal and behavioural effects (Quan- 
Haase & Young 2010:352). Accordingly, 
this study applies the Uses and Gratification 
theory to uncover gratifications derived, as 
evident in the perceived value associated 
with online customer communities, and the 
influence of these on members’ affective and 
behavioural responses. Drawing on the Uses 
and Gratification theory, the study specifically 
proposes a conceptual model that can be used 
to explain the influence of value derived from 
online customer communities on members’ 
levels of affective social identity with their 
communities and their behavioural responses 
in terms of communication behaviour and 
continued participation intentions. 


Proposed conceptual model 


Figure 1 presents the study’s proposed 
conceptual model. The model suggests that 
perceived value positively influences affective 
social identity and communication behaviour. 
It further indicates that affective social 
identity has a direct positive influence on 
both communication behaviour and continued 
participation intentions. 
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Value in online customer communities 


Research on customer value points to the fact 
that customers derive two main types of value in 
their consumption activities, namely utilitarian 
value and hedonic value. This study adopts this 
perspective in examining the perceived value 
derived from online customer communities. 
Utilitarian value is inherent to the consumption 
of an item, and has to do with the effectiveness 
of the consumption item and is thus concerned 
with the primary benefits of consumption of 
the item (Bilgihan, Kandampully & Zhang, 
2016:108). The literature shows that the 
primary reason that online communities exist is 
to facilitate information sharing (Hajli, Sims, 
Featherman & Love 2015:239). In addition, 
just as membership of traditional communities 
accords one opportunities for social interaction 
and support, online communities also serve as 
a source of social support (Cheon, Choi, Kim & 
Kwak, 2015:32). Similarly, Lev-On (2015:165) 
argues that while social media generates 
different kinds of uses and gratifications, these 
are primarily social and cognitive. Cognitive 
aspects pertain to knowledge-growth and 
include the amount and quality of information 
available as these have a direct effect on the 
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level of knowledge acquisition within social 
media networks. Gan and Wang (2015:354) 
remark that information content is of interest 
to users of social media because they expect 
to benefit from information shared on such 
platforms. In line with the assertion made by 
Lev-On (2015:165), that gratifications within 
social media are primarily cognitive and social, 
this study locates utilitarian value in the levels 
of intellectual and social value that members 
perceive as arising from participation in the 
online community. 

While utilitarian value is inherent in the 
consumption of an item, hedonic value is 
process centred. It is concerned with levels 
of pleasure associated with engaging in a 
consumption task (Gan & Wang, 2015: 354). 
Li, Liu, Xu, Heikkilé and Van Der Heijden 
(2015:261) observe that people increasingly 
make use of information systems for hedonic 
purposes. Holsapple and Wu _  (2007:86) 
note that while development of information 
systems has traditionally been utilitarian in 
orientation, many new systems, especially 
those targeting individual consumers, are 
deliberately designed as both utilitarian and 
hedonic. Gan and Wang (2015: 354), as well 
as Pai and Tsai (2016:41) point out that social 
media can be used for the hedonic purposes of 
getting entertained, passing time, relaxing and 
facilitating escapism. 

Hennigs, Wiedmann, Klarmann and Behrens 
(2015:926) observe that it is important for 
managers to analyse consumer responses to 
value propositions in order to determine if and 
to what extent value perceptions translate into 
desired responses. 


Perceived value and affective social 
identity 


Affective social identity refers to positive 
feelings of emotional attachment to an in- 
group (Bagozzi & Dholakia (2006:52). 
Guegan, Moliner and Buisine (2016:349) 
note that social identity is important in inter- 
group relations because it shows the extent to 
which an individual may feel that they are part 
of a given group. When it becomes salient, 


this sense of belonging results in individuals 
taking great interest in preserving or enhancing 
the group (McLeod, 2008: Online). Research 
shows that value derived from one’s in-group 
may help explain levels of one’s social identity. 
Seminal work on value and social identity in 
communities, by Dholakia, Bagozzi and Pearo 
(2004:245), finds that identifying with a group 
“that one has chosen voluntarily stems from 
an understanding that membership entails 
significant benefits”. In that study, it was found 
that some forms of value, namely purposive and 
entertainment value, have a positive influence 
on social identity in general. 

While research empirically linking value 
perceptions to social identity in communities 
is scarce, organisational behaviour as well as 
relationship marketing literature point to the 
important role played by perceived value in 
explaining affective commitment (Zhou, Jin, 
Fang and Vogel, 2015:256; Lai, 2015:96). 
Research also shows that identification 
with an organisation is positively related to 
commitment (Wilkins, Butt, Kratochvil & 
Balakrishnan 2015:12). Accordingly, this study 
posits that levels of perceived value in online 
customer communities has a positive influence 
on affective social commitment. Given that 
value is examined at dimensional level, the 
specific hypotheses posited are that: 

H,,: Perceived intellectual value has a 
positive influence on affective social identity 
in online customer communities. 

H,,: Perceived social value has a positive 
influence on affective social identity in online 
customer communities. 

H,,: Perceived hedonic value has a positive 
influence on affective social identity in online 
customer communities. 


Perceived value and communication 
performance quality 


Users of online customer communities 
manifest a wide range of behavioural 
engagements which may be of interest to 
managers of such communities (Chiu, Huang, 
Cheng & Sun, 2015b:506). One of these relates 
to the communication behaviour exhibited 
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by members. Spitzberg (2006:629-630) 
notes that in order for computer-mediated 
communication to impact human relations, 
the actor needs to demonstrate communicative 
competence appropriate to such contexts. 
In line with the interactionist paradigm of 
communication, Spitzberg (2006:629-630) 
further states that for an actor to perform 
appropriate communication, there is a need for 
motivation as such motivation “represents the 
energising component of good performance”. 
Good communication performance, from an 
interactionist perspective, includes elements 
of attentiveness and expressiveness (Yoo, 
Namkoong, Choi, Shah, Tsang, Hong, Aguilar 
& Gustafson 2014:15; Platonova & Shewchuk 
2015:337). Attentiveness demands commitment 
of time to understand communication issues 
and display concern. Expressiveness involves 
being vivid and detailed when communicating. 

While empirical studies linking value 
and communication performance are scarce, 
researchers on value generally agree that 
perceived value plays an important role in 
influencing positive behavioural response 
(Chiu, Wang, Fang, & Huang, 2014:103; 
Hennigs et al., 2015:931). The association 
between value and positive behaviour is 
consistent with the norm of reciprocity. 
Sanchez-Franco and Roldan (2015:7, 9) 
observe that in community activities, members 
seek to justify their time and effort by using 
what they gain from the community. They 
note that, in doing so, individuals look for a 
fair balance. Spitzberg (2006:629) identifies 
perceived benefits and gratifications as some 
of the factors that exert a motivating force on 
communication performance. Similarly, Pai 
and Tsai (2016:45) point to the reciprocal effect 
that value derived from social networks has on 
members conduct. 

Accordingly, this study argues that levels 
of perceived value in online customer 
communities exert a positive influence on 
the quality of members’ communication 
performance as evident in being expressive 
in one’s contributions and attentive to other 
people’s contributions. The specific hypotheses 


are that: 


H,,: Perceived intellectual value has a positive 
influence on communication performance 
quality in online customer communities. 

H,,: Perceived social value has a positive 
influence on communication performance 
quality in online customer communities. 

H,.: Perceived hedonic value has a positive 
influence on communication performance 


quality in online customer communities. 


Affective social identity and 
behavioural response 


Fielding and Hornsey (2016:2) observe that 
the reason that social identity is important in 
group dynamics is because of the influence it 
has on member behaviour. In general, the more 
one identifies with a group, the more they are 
likely to act in the best interests of their group 
(Chiu et al. (2015b:507). The core tenet of social 
identity is that having identified the self with a 
particular social group, individuals act in a way 
that helps to maintain or enhance the group 
that they identify with (Bartels and Onwezen, 
2014:82; Haslam, Eggins & Reynolds, 
2003:83). Studies by Arenas-Gaitan, Rondan- 
Catalufia and Ramirez-Correa (2013:1158), as 
well as Chiu et al. (2015b:511) confirm the 
positive influence that social identity has on 
group member behaviour. Arenas-Gaitan et al. 
(2013:1158) specifically find that social identity 
in social networking sites is a_ significant 
antecedent to use of social networking sites. 
Bagozzi and Dholakia (2006:55) find that 
social identity influences an_ individual’s 
desire to participate in group activities. Chiu 
et al. (2015b:514) find that one’s identification 
with an online support community positively 
affects one’s engagement in online citizenship 


behaviour. With regard to communication 
behaviour, Spitzberg (2006:630) notes that 
communication performance in computer- 
mediated communication can be a_ useful 
dependent variable in social identification 
models. 


In line with these findings and arguments as 
advanced in the literature, this study posits 
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that: 

H,: Affective social identity has a positive 
influence on communication behaviour in 
online customer communities. 

H,: Affective social identity has a positive 
influence on continued participation intentions 
in online customer communities. 


METHODOLOGY 
Research design 


This study adopts a quantitative research 
approach. It thus falls within a positivist 
research paradigm. The reason for adopting a 
quantitative approach is that such an approach 
allows for statistical testing of hypotheses 
(Zikmund & Babin 2012:92). The proposed 
conceptual model requires investigation into 
the relationships between the dependent and 
independent variables. 


Population and sampling 


The population of interest in the present study 
are members of independent online customer 
communities from Gauteng, South Africa. 
Independent online customer communities 
are communities that are not managed by 
companies (Teichmann et al. 2015:341). Unlike 
company-affiliated communities, independent 
online customer communities are regarded as 
less prone to manipulation by those who may 
want to protect the image of the products or 
companies being discussed by community 
members (Choi, 2015:3). 

Convenience sampling was applied to 
choose respondents for the study. The choice 
of convenience sampling was informed by 
budgetary constraints as well as the fact that 
there was no available list of members of online 
customer communities from which to draw a 
random sample. Due to the need for informed 
consent, the study targeted only respondents 
who were 18 years and older. 


Measurement instrument 


A structured questionnaire was used to 
collect data. Constructs of interest in the study 


were adapted from established scales in the 
literature. The reason for use of established 
scales was to enhance the validity of the 
constructs. Adaptation of the scales was aimed 
at ensuring that they reflect the context and 
purpose of the current study. Specifically, 
items used to measure intellectual value were 
adapted from Nambisan and Baron (2010:570); 
items used to measure social value were adapted 
from Dholakia, Bagozzi and Pearo (2004:252); 
and items used to measure hedonic value were 
adapted from Verhagen, Swen, Feldberg and 
Merikivi (2015:354). Items used to measure 
affective social identity were adapted from 
Nambisan and Baron (2010:570) and Dholakia 
et al. (2004:252). Items used to measure 
communication behaviour were adapted 
from Spitzberg (2006:664), while continued 
participation intention was measured using 
items adapted from Verhagen et al. (2015:354) 
and Chan (2014:231). All items were measured 
using a 7 point scale ranging from 1 (very 
strongly disagree) to 7 (very strongly agree). 
Detail pertaining to the scale items is provided 
in Table 2. The questionnaire used to collect 
data was pre-tested on 10 respondents before 
being used for final data collection. The pre- 
testing assisted in ensuring that questions were 
easily understood by respondents. 


Profile of respondents 


Table 1 presents a demographic profile of 
the respondents in the present study. In terms 
of gender, 52.9 percent of the respondents were 
female while 47.1 were male. The age profile 
shows that 36.2 percent of the respondents 
were aged between 18 and 24, 47.0 percent 
were aged between 25 and 35 and 16.8 percent 
were aged between 36 and 49. Most of the 
respondents had a post-high school certificate 
or diploma as their highest qualification. 
Only 6.8 percent of the respondents held a 
postgraduate qualification. The majority of the 
respondents were found to have been part of 
their community for a period of 1 to 2 years 
and only 15.8 percent had been involved in 
their online community for a period of over 5 
years. 
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TABLE 1: 
DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE OF 
RESPONDENTS 
Gender n % 
Male 104 47.1 
Female 117 52.9 
Age Group n % 
18-24 80 36.2 
25-35 104 47.0 
36-49 37 16.8 
Education Level n % 
Below high school 5 2.3 
High school 60 27.3 
Post high school certificate/ Diploma 79 35.9 
Bachelor’s degree 61 27.7 
Postgraduate qualification 15 6.8 
Length of time as community member n % 
Less than one year 38 17.2 
1-2 years 92 41.6 
3 to 5 years 56 25.4 
Over 5 years 35 15.8 


Data analysis 


The proposed conceptual model was tested 
using Structural Equation Modelling (SEM). 
SEM is a multivariate statistical technique 
that helps test theory using hypothesised 
relationships between dependent and 
independent variables in a conceptual model 
(Hair, Black, Babin and Anderson 2010:634; 
Nusair and Huan, 2010:315). A two stage 
approach, recommended by Hair et al. 
(2010:730), was used in the analysis. The first 
stage entailed running a confirmatory factor 
analysis in order to assess the measurement 
model for goodness of fit, construct reliability 
and validity. The second stage entailed 
assessment of the proposed structural paths 
between dependent and independent variables. 
Multiple fit indices were used to test goodness 
of fit of the measurement model including the 
normed chi-square, the goodness of fit index 
(GFI), the adjusted goodness of fit index, the 
comparative fit index (CFI) and the root mean 
square error of approximation (RMSEA). 

Construct reliability was assessed using 
a composite reliability index. Convergent, 


discriminant and nomological validity were 
examined in assessing construct validity. 
Factor loadings as well as average variance 
extracted (AVE) coefficients were used to asses 
convergent validity. Discriminant validity was 
assessed by comparing AVE coefficients with 
maximum shared variance (MSV) coefficients 
as well as by comparing the square-root of the 
AVEs with correlation coefficients between 
constructs. Nomological validity was tested by 
examining the correlation between constructs 
hypothesised in the conceptual model to be 
related. Before running the confirmatory 
factor analysis, the adequacy of the data for 
factor analysis was assessed using the Kaiser- 
Mayer-Olkin (KMO) test and Bartlett’s test of 
sphericity. The results showed a KOM value of 
0.906 and a significant Chi-square coefficient 
of 2422.88 with 153 degrees of freedom (p 
= 0.000) thereby providing evidence that 
the sample was adequate. As noted by Hair 
et al. (2010), sample adequacy is evidenced 
by KMO values of 0.5 or greater and when 
Bartlett’s test of sphericity yields a significant 
Chi-square value. 


RESULTS 


Results of the assessment of the 
measurement model 


Findings pertaining to the reliability tests 
undertaken, as presented in Table 2, show 
that the composite reliability coefficients of 
all constructs in the model were greater than 
the adequacy benchmark of 0.7 (Hair et al. 
2010:710). Specifically, the results were .856 
for intellectual value, .838 for social value, 
.831 for hedonic value, .856 for affective social 
identity, .859 for communication performance 
quality and .845 for continued participation 
intention. 

Table 3 also presents findings relating to 
discriminant and nomological validity analysis. 
With regard to discriminant validity, the results 
show that the correlation between each pair of 
constructs was lower than the corresponding 
square roots of AVEs. According to Hair et al. 
(2010:710) this is an indication of discriminant 
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TABLE 2: 
MEASUREMENT ITEMS, FACTOR LOADINGS AND DESCRIPTIVES 











Descriptives 
Facter —.. “‘Ovaral Composite 

Constructs and Items Loadings Overall Mele Reliability 

Mean Standard (CR) 

Deviation 
Intellectual Value — IV 
This online community/forum site enables me to --- 5.52 1.191 0.856 
IV1 - enhance my understanding of product/services 0.811 
IV2 - obtain solutions to specific product related problems 0.767 
IV3 - enhance my knowledge for informed decision making 0.748 
Social Value - SV 
This online community/forum site enables me to --- 5.44 1.197 838 
SV1 - stay in touch with others 0.804 
SV2 - expand my social network 0.730 
SV3 - enhance my reputation among community members 0.808 
Hedonic Value - HV 
This online community/forum site enables me to --- 5.71 1.148 831 
HV1 - be entertained 0.832 
HV2 - have enjoyable time 0.823 
HV3 — relax 0.876 
Affective Social Identity - ASI 
ASI1 - lam emotionally attached to the online community 0.876 5.45 4.308 856 
ASI2 - | feel feelings of belonging towards the online community 0.823 j j ‘ 
ASI3 - | am very attached to this online community 0.832 
Communication performance quality - CPQ 
CB1 - | respond to calls to support on the online community expressively 0.798 5.45 1211 859 
CB2 - | pay close attention to contributions by other members on the online community 0.772 ; ; ‘ 
CB3 - | am very detailed in my contributions to the online community 0.768 
Continued Participation Intentions - CPI 
CPI1 - | intend to continue using this online community in the future 0.782 5.80 1.136 845 
CPI2 - | do not want to discontinue my use of this online community 0.724 ; ; ; 
CPI3 - | believe it is worthwhile for me to use the online community 0.782 
TABLE 3: 
CORRELATION AND VALIDITY 

Construct IV SV HV ASI CPQ CPI 
IV 815 
SV 789 .795 
HV 736 .661** .788 
ASI 618 .480** .508** 816 
CPQ 739 .604** .620** 715" 818 
CPI A66 .598"* 486** .449** .488** 804 
AVE 665 633 621 .666 669 646 


Note: Bold diagonal coefficients are square-root of AVEs 
** All correlations are significant at 0.01 level of significance 
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validity. Regarding nomological validity, the 
results show significant correlations between 
each pair of constructs as hypothesised in the 
proposed model. 

The overall fit statistics show that all 
fit indices were within the recommended 
thresholds for good model fit as per Hair et 
al. (2010:672). The specific results obtained 
were that the normed chi-square value was 
1.972; the CFI was .950; the TLI was .935; 
the IFI was .951; the AGFI was .854 while the 
RMSEA was .066. 


Results of hypotheses testing 


Table 4 presents the results obtained from 
assessment of the structural paths. As can be 
seen, intellectual value as well as hedonic 
value had a significant influence on affective 
social identity. The path coefficients were (B = 
.406; p = .000) for intellectual value and (B = 
.186; p = .029) for hedonic value. The results, 
however, show that social value did not exert 
significant influence on affective social 
identity (B = .096; p = .247). Accordingly, 
hypotheses Hla and Hlc are supported while 
H1b is not supported. 

The results in Table 4 also show that 
communication performance quality is 
significantly influenced by intellectual value 
(B = .241; p= .001) as well as hedonic value (B 
= .132; p=.035). Social value was, on the other 


hand, found to have no significant influence 
on communication performance quality (B = 
.069; p = .290). Accordingly, hypotheses H2a 
and H2c are supported while H2b is rejected. 
Affective social identity was found to have a 
significant influence on both communication 
performance quality (B = .439; p = .000) and 
continued participation intentions (B = .465; 
p = .000). Hypotheses H3 and H4 are thus 
supported. 

Figure 2 shows the variance in dependent 
variables explained by the model. According 
to the results, the proposed structural model 
was able to explain 37.9 percent of variance 
in affective social identity, 55.9 percent of 
variance in communication performance and 
21.6 percent variance in continued participation 
intentions. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


This study sheds light on the value derived 
from online customer communities and its 
influence on members’ affective social identity 
within their respective communities as well as 
their behavioural response. The results show 
that users derive intellectual value, social 
value and hedonic value from their online 
customer communities. This is evidenced 
by the fact that the mean values of the three 
forms of value ranged between 5.44 and 5.52 
on a seven-point scale. These findings are 


TABLE 4: 
RESULTS OF HYPOTHESES TESTING 


Hypothesis | Precursor Outcome variable Path Supported/ 
variable coefficients Rejected 


Hla 
Hib 
Hic 
H2a 
H2b 
H2c 


Intellectual value Communication performance quality 241 
Communication performance quality foe9 si .290 


Communication performance quality 132 


Intellectual value Affective social identity /.406 =f 000 Supported 
Afecve sci ienty Supported 


Supported 


Affective social identity | Communication performance quality |.439 =f 000 Supported 
Affective social identity | Continued Participation intentions |.465 =| .000—| Supported 
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TABLE 2: 
STRUCTURAL MODEL RESULTS 







Perceived Value 


Intellectual value 





Social value 








Hedonic value 


consistent with assertions by Gan and Wang 
(2015:359) who note that users obtain different 
types of gratifications from their online social 
networks. It is important to note, however, 
that while the mean values show that users 
generally agreed to having derived all three 
forms of value from their online communities, 
the perceived levels of value derived are on 
the lower side of the ‘agree’ range on the 
seven-point Likert scale. This means that users 
did not regard their online communities as 
exceptional sources of any of the three forms 
of value examined. 

Investigation into the impact that perceived 
value exerts on online community members’ 
affective response shows that intellectual value 
as well as hedonic value have direct significant 
influence on affective social identity within 
their respective communities. These findings 
are consistent with assertions by Dholakia 
et al. (2004:245) that identification with 
voluntarily chosen groups stems from the 
belief that there are benefits to be derived 
from such associations. Intellectual value 
as well as hedonic value were also found 
to have significant positive influence on 
communication performance quality. These 














R? = .379 


Affective Social Identity 


R?= .216 





Continued 
participation 
intentions 










Communication 
performance 


quality 


show that members 


findings 
who believed that they derived intellectual 
and hedonic value from online communities 
readily engaged in positive communication 
behaviour, including paying close attention 


specifically 


to other members’ contributions, being 
detailed in their own contributions, and 
responding expressively to other people’s 
calls for support. The fact that such conduct is 
positively associated with levels of perceived 
value is consistent with assertions by Pai and 
Tsai (2016:45), namely that benefits gained 
in relationships wield positive influence on 
engagement in reciprocal behaviours. 
Contrary to expectations though, social 
value was not found to have a significant 
influence on either affective social identity 
or communication quality. This may be due 
to the fact that some of the items used to 
measure social value are generic to all social 
networking platforms. In examining social 
value, this study focused on the extent to which 
members felt that their online communities 
provided opportunities to stay in touch with 
others, expand one’s social network and 
enhance one’s reputation among community 
members. It can be argued that staying in 
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touch with other members and expanding one’s 
social network are benefits that most social 
networking platforms provide. Such value can 
thus not be a significant differentiator of social 
networking platforms and is thus likely to 
have limited impact on individuals’ response. 
With regard to enhancing one’s reputation, 
this would apply mainly in cases where a 
member feels that they are a source of expert 
knowledge on many of the issues discussed 
on their community platforms. The fact that 
respondents in this study agreed that they 
derived significant intellectual value means 
that they also regarded others to be important 
sources of information. 

Finally, affective social identity was 
found to have a direct positive influence 
on communication quality as well as on 
members’ intentions to continue participating. 
This is consistent with arguments by Chiu 
et al. (2015b:507) that, in general, people 
who identify with an interest group behave 
in a way that helps to maintain or enhance 
that group. The success of online customer 
communities depends on information sharing 
and quality of interaction. The findings in 
this study have significant theoretical and 
practical implications and these implications 
are discussed in the sections that follow. 


Theoretical implications 


From a theoretical perspective, this study 
contributes to the literature in four ways. First, 
the study contributes to extant literature on 
online information sharing. As noted by Malik 
et al. (2016:130), while the practice of online 
information sharing has grown significantly, 
not much is known, from empirical studies, 
about the factors that influence such behaviours. 
By investigating value perceptions in online 
customer communities and their influence 
on customers’ affective and _ behavioural 
responses, this study contributes to filling this 
research gap. 

Second, this study is among the first to 
examine perceived value and its effect on 
members of independent online customer 
communities using a sample of respondents 


from South Africa — a developing country in 
Africa. This represents a new perspective as 
most studies on online customer networking 
focus on samples drawn from countries outside 
of Africa. 

Thirdly, studies on customer networking 
have tended to primarily focus on company 
sponsored communities (Choi, Fowler, 
Goh & Yuan, 2015:3). Company sponsored 
communities are known to be patronised mainly 
by brand loyalists (Adjei, Noble and Noble, 
2010:639). This may limit the extent to which 
member behaviour may be explained by other 
factors, such as perceived value, rather than 
loyalty. By focusing on independent online 
customer communities, this study contributes 
to knowledge on customer networking in 
contexts that may not be highly compromised 
by brand loyalty. 

Lastly, by using the Uses and Gratification 
theory to understand value and its effects on 
members of online customer communities, this 
study contributes to advancing knowledge on 
the explanatory ability of the theory outside 
traditional media, specifically in the online 
media domain. The study specifically shows 
that gratifications obtained can help explain 
online customer communities’ levels of 
affective social identity as well as quality of 
communication and participation continuance 
intentions. 


Practical implications 


The findings are of significant practical 
implications for managers of online customer 
communities. They show the need for managers 
of online communities to realise that such 
forums serve varied functions that determine 
the value that is derived by users. The findings 
specifically show that online communities are 
important sources of intellectual value, social 
value and hedonic value. Intellectual value 
emanates from content shared by members 
of the community. Social value emanates 
from the fact that such platforms facilitate 
opportunities for customers to stay in touch, 
expand consumption-related social networks 
and enhance their reputation in the group. 
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Hedonic value, meanwhile, is determined 
by the level of pleasure experienced when 
engaging with an online community. 

While members derive different forms of 
value from online customer communities, 
managers need to be aware that not all forms 
of value may have significant influence on the 
extent to which members identify with these 
communities. Not all forms of value may have 
significant influence on member behaviour. 
The study’s results show that delivery of 
superior intellectual and hedonic value is what 
influences members’ level of affective social 
identity with their communities as well as 
quality of communication, with intellectual 
value being the most significant. 

The results point to the need for managers to 
give attention to the intellectual value associated 
with the communities that they manage. 
Managers can do this by inviting individuals 
with expert knowledge on consumer-related 
issues to contribute to discussions on their 
sites and/or respond to some of the members’ 
contributions as appropriate. 

Enhancement of hedonic value calls for 
managers to take interest in factors that may 
help arouse pleasure in the process of one’s 
engagement with the online community. 
One way in which managers can do this is 
by paying attention to features of their sites 
and ensuring that these bring enjoyment to 
users. Managers can, for example, invest in 
improving ease of usability, facilitate sharing 
of content in varied forms including visual and 
audio, and pay attention to the general visual 
appeal of their community sites. Ease of use 
helps ensure that users are not frustrated due 
to difficulties in navigating sites and engaging 
with content (Peker, Kucukozer Cavdar & 
Cagiltay, 2016:167). Varied forms of content 
as well as the visual appeal of sites are factors 
that are known to help stimulate feelings of 
pleasure when engaging with online platforms 
(Floh & Madlberger, 2013:432; Mpinganjira, 
2015:1334). 

The findings in this study show that it is also 
important for managers to take special interest 
in examining members’ level of affective 


social identity within their community as this 
has the potential to affect the sustainability 
of communities through the direct effect that 
it has on continued participation intentions. 
Furthermore, members’ level of affective social 
identity within a community exerts significant 
positive influence on members’ quality of 
communication. This study has shown that 
members with high levels of social identity 
communicate expressively and take special 
interest in other members’ contributions. 
According to Rangel, Chung, Harris, Carpenter, 
Chiaburu & Moore (2015:18) expressiveness 
in communication is important because it 
attracts attention, facilitates understanding 
and encourages active participation. 


Limitations and suggestions for future 
research 


Despite its significant theoretical and 
practical implications, this study is not without 
limitations. These limitations provide avenues 
for future research. The first limitation 
relates to the fact that the study is based on 
a convenience sample drawn from a limited 
geographical area, Gauteng. This reduces 
the generalisability of the findings. Future 
research in other geographical settings, using 
samples drawn with random methods, can help 
validate the findings of the present study. 

A second limitation is that this is a cross- 
sectional study, which means that the findings 
pertain to a particular point in time. The 
concepts investigated in this study are not 
static, however. The levels of perceived value 
associated with online customer communities 
are likely to change, as are levels of affective 
identity, communication behaviour and 
participation intentions. Future research 
should include longitudinal surveys so as to 
explore changes in these constructs and the 
relationships between them over time. 

The fact that the proposed model explained 
only 21.6 percent of the variance in participation 
continuance intention, 37.9 percent of variance 
in affective social identity and 55.9 percent 
of the variance in quality of communication 
points to the need for future studies to explore 
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other sources of value that may enhance the 
explanatory power of perceived value in online 
customer communities. This is particularly 
important as only three forms of value were 
examined in the present study. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The main purpose of the study has been 
to examine the value derived from online 
customer communities and the influence this 
has on members’ level of affective social 
identity as well as on their behaviour. Based 
on the findings, it can be concluded that 
members derive varied forms of value from 
their online customer communities including 
intellectual value, social value and hedonic 
value. The respondents in this study did 
not, however, accord their online customer 
communities particularly high sources for any 
of the three forms of value examined. It can 
also be concluded that different forms of value 
exert varied levels of influence on affective 
social identity and quality of communication. 
Social value was, in particular, found to have 
no significant influence on either affective 
social identity or quality of communication. 
Intellectual value and hedonic value had, 
on the other hand, significant influence 
on both, with intellectual value having the 
stronger influence. Furthermore, the findings 
of this study point to the fact that affective 
social identity exerts significant influence 
on quality of communication in online 
customer communities as well as participation 
continuance intentions. Given that online 
social networking has become a common 
phenomenon, the model proposed in this study 
can provide useful guidance to managers of 
online customer communities for exploring 
value, affective social identity and member 
behaviour in their communities. 
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OPINION 


The last three years in South Africa have 
seen the rise of the US retail trend, Black 
Friday. First officially adopted by major 
South African retailer Checkers in 2014, the 
Black Friday trend has grown each year to be 
implemented by most major national retailers. 

Black Friday is known to most as the 
opportunity to take advantage of massively 
discounted merchandise, or is it an opportunity 
for retailers to take advantage of economically 
desperate consumers? 


BLACK FRIDAY AND THE CONSUMER 


It is safe to say, based on the demand we 
have seen in malls and on social media, that 
consumers see great value in taking advantage 
of Black Friday deals. It could be argued that 
due to the current economic state, people are 
under a lot of financial pressure and will easily 
buy items on sale.! Perhaps consumers would 
go out and get products which they planned to 
buy anyway, but at a lower cost, says Stanlib 
economist Kevin Lings?, meaning their budget 
would have been the same, but they just got 
more items for the same amount. 

On the other hand, according to one writer 
from the company Business Insurance Quotes, 
it seems to defeat the purpose of saving money 
by taking advantage of hugely discounted 
offers when you actually end up making a lot of 
impulse purchases. If you’re wise, you’ll plan 
your day by deciding exactly what you want 
or need and researching the prices of those 
items. If you’re new to the game however, like 
many South Africans are, some of the deals 
you come across could seem too good to pass 
up, or instead of purchasing just one or two of 


the same item, you purchase four or five. The 
end result is that the stores themselves may 
be pushed into the black by all the purchases, 
but Black Friday's not doing the economy any 
good if all the shoppers are going into debt.? 
According to 25AM Online Media Agency 
in terms of demographics, the interest in Black 
Friday between male (47.5%) and female 
(52.2%) remains mostly on par. In terms of age, 
25 to 34 year olds are the most active in Black 
Friday conversations on social media, closely 
followed by the 45 to 54 age group, while the 
55 to 64 year olds remain the least active. 
25AM also reported that in the days leading 
up to Black Friday in 2015, social media saw 
around 4 719 mentions, whereas 2016 had 
already surpassed the 15 500 mark by the day 
before Black Friday!, highlighting the rate of 
adoption of the trend in South Africa. 


BLACK FRIDAY AND THE RETAILER 


As a retailer, when making the decision 
to take part, or not to take part, they should 
scrutinize their business needs, customer 
expectations, capacity, and ability to execute 
before committing resources to Black Friday, 
says Anton van Heerden, business expert at 
Sage. “What is clear, is that you must do Black 
Friday well if you are going to do it at all - 
or else you might end up with disappointing 
results and angry customers”, van Heerden 
said.* 

Some retailers could end up with the 
negative effects of Black Friday. Eden Dwek 
from KPMG UK acknowledges that companies 
would experience great sales volume lifts, but 
the sales infrastructure for many businesses 
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isn’t necessarily designed for single high 
volume days like Black Friday. He goes on to 
mention problems such as stock availability 
and suitable sales staff, not to mention the 
ripple effect in the weeks that follow Black 
Friday such as impulse purchases returned or 
items damaged during delivery being replaced. 
One of the biggest hurdles for most companies 
according to Dwek is around maintaining 
website continuity; as unresponsive pages 
will send social media into overdrive and 
could cause short term revenue loss and long 
term reputational damage°, for example what 
happened to online retailer Superbalist in 2014 
when their website crashed on Black Friday, 
causing them to tweet apologies to angry 
customers.° 


BLACK FRIDAY AND THE ECONOMY 


But does Black Friday have any significant 
effect on the country’s economy? According 
to newscaster EWN, economists say the 
big demand to be a part of the Black Friday 
festivities shows that consumers are desperate 
for lower prices however the shopping 
phenomenon is not likely to have a significant 
impact on the economy other than a once-off 
boost in sales.’ They further state that although 
retailers sell items at a discounted price it 
doesn’t mean that they can ordinarily afford 
to do so since most are already squeezing 
margins to match the weak consumer demand 
environment. 

It is in fact because of South Africa’s 
depressed economic growth that consumers are 
searching for better prices and good discounts, 
says Andre Steenekamp, 25AM’s CEO.! 


LOOKING AHEAD 


While the Black Friday trend is still laying 
its foundation in South Africa, Cyber Monday 
(specials available online only on the Monday 
after Black Friday) is still somewhat of an 
unexplored development. Statistics in the US 
show that more and more shoppers are electing 
to avoid crowded shopping centres and long 
queues. In 2015 traditional revenues decreased 


by 10% whereas online revenues increased by 
16%. Mobile shopping is also largely on the 
increase compared to 2015.* This is especially 
true in the younger 18 - 24 age group.® It’s 
safe to assume that both Black Friday and 
Cyber Monday will grow rapidly over the next 
few years in South Africa and lessons can be 
learned and applied from US trends. 


MARKETING AND BLACK FRIDAY 


The most effective form of marketing 
Black Friday specials have been proven to 
be email, thereafter free and paid online 
searched and lastly social media, according 
to a study done in 2015 by Jordan Elkind of 
the company Custora, an advanced customer 
analytics platform for e-commerce retailers.* 
As retailers, be sure to prioritize your online 
marketing efforts in 2017 and don’t forget 
about mobile. Elkind suggests considering 
how to engage with small-screen shoppers 
when planning your marketing campaigns. 


IN CONCLUSION 


As new retailers enter the Black Friday 
scene, they are seeing massive growth on year 
on year figures in their November sales, which 
should level out over future years as the trend 
catches on. At the moment, they seem to be 
enjoying the ride and thinking of new ways to 
better their deals and strategies for the next 
year, which can be based on several years of 
research from the US. The advantages of Black 
Friday are numerous and they are riding the 
wave. 

At this stage of the adoption of the Black 
Friday retail trend in South Africa, any negative 
effect on the consumer seems minimal. Due to 
the current state of the economy, the consumer 
could benefit from the great deals, if they 
shop wisely. Contrariwise, overspending, use 
of credit and lack of research could send the 
consumer into a nasty debt spiral as they enter 
into the festive season. Consumers, be wise; 
assess your needs and research prices of the 
items you want in order to calculate if the 
item is worth the value. Limit yourself, save 
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in advance for the deals and don’t get yourself 
into debt. There will always be another 
deal, there is no such thing as a “never to be 
repeated offer” because true to Murphy, you’ll 
most likely find the same deal at a competing 
retailer the following weekend. 

In short, both the consumer and the retailer 
benefits. For now. 
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